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COMMISSION STAFF CHANGES 


Two changes in important positions on the Commission staff go into 
effect in September. 

Miss Agnes King has resigned to enjoy a year or more of foreign 
travel. She is succeeded by Miss Blanche A. Smith who joins the faculty 
of the Library School and takes over a share of the field work of the 
Commission. A more extended notice regarding this appointment will be 
found in the Library School department on another page. 

At the Traveling Library Department Mrs. Nina Baldwin Duncan 
succeeds Miss Mary D. Rains who resigned in July. Mrs. Duncan has 
her A. B. degree from Oberlin College, and her B. L. S. from Western 
Reserve Library School, after graduation from the Riverside High 
School, Milwaukee, and freshman year at the University of Wisconsin. 
She brings to us a fine equipment of experience in the Oberlin College 
library, and the public libraries of Cleveland Heights and Lorain, Ohio, 
and Madison. Her appointment is the first made since the professional 
library staff was placed under civil service regulations by the legislature 
of 1931, and her name stood first on the list certified by the Bureau of 
Personnel. She will give most of her time to the reference side of our 
work and the preparation of reading courses. 
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WISCONSIN COLLEGE LIBRARIES 


For this number of the Bulletin we 
have collected some material relative to 
the problems and the existing status of 
the libraries of Wisconsin colleges. The 
response to our request for this material 
is not as complete as we hoped to ob- 
tain. We hope there may be further 
contributions on some of these topics for 
future numbers. We shall welcome the 
opportunity to present more such com- 
ments for Wisconsin college libraries. 

In presenting this material here we 
have endeavored to organize it under 
several headings which developed in the 
suggestions of the librarians who have 
cooperated in the preparation of this 
Bulletin. In the lists the state teachers 
colleges are arranged alphabetically, fol- 
lowed by the private colleges. The order 
of items herein has no other significance. 


Book Collection 


Platteville. Platteville has an inter- 
esting collection of books written by 
former teachers and students. There are 
in the library many papers prepared by 
the members of the class of 1898 on the 
early history of Wisconsin. Some of 
these are from original sources. 


Stout Institute. When we give statis- 
tics for our collections we are usually 
asked to report our number of books 
“exclusive of public documents”. With- 
out question some documents have their 
places in our libraries. Think of the 
Survey of Land Grant Colleges. I do not 
exclude such publications in providing 
statistics for the associations. But I have 
so far avoided cataloging small pam- 
phlets or documents, no matter how val- 
uable they were for reference work in 
our library. 

I have decided, however, to catalog 
such material when it is much used and 
in some way keep a record so that, in 
supplying needed statistics, I can give 
the total and add a statement something 
like this: “Of which such and such a 
number are public documents.” But I do 
not intend to exclude in this way such a 


publication as the survey above referred 
to. We know that the associations have 
to guard against the cataloging, as a 
book, of any kind of useless publica- 
tion. The question is, how can we cata- 
log what we really need and still con- 
form to the requirements of the associa- 
tions of which we are members? 

Sometimes the total number of vol- 
umes, exclusive of bound periodicals, is 
called for. Of course, that is easily pro- 
vided, since our records always show 
the number of bound periodicals. I fail, 
however, to see why they are not legiti- 
mate parts of the collection. Perhaps 
standardizing agencies have to guard 
against the binding of worthless publica- 
tions as an easy (inexpensive) way of 
adding volumes. 


Ripon. At one time it was the li- 
brary’s practice to apportion the book 
fund to the various departments. Each 
department took care to buy to its limit 
whether the books were needed or not. 
There was no elasticity to the scheme. 
Now ho definite apportionments are 
made, but requests of the different de- 
partments are carefully considered and 
passed upon by a library committee. 
This library committee represents the 
various interests and does not presume 
to censor the requests, but seeks to 
maintain a proper balance in the library 
and take care that our meager book fund 
is spent for the best possible books. 


Duplicates 


La Crosse. The library has a definite 
policy that not more than three copies 
of any book shall be paid for from the 
reference books fund. If additional co- 
pies are needed, they are paid for from 
the textbook fund, and transferred to the 
reserved library when needed. 

Previously to making this decision, 
the faculty used their book allotments to 
buy as many as twenty duplicates of a 
title. 
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Stout Institute. I believe the Ameri- 
can Association of Teachers Colleges 
aims at not over fifteen per cent duplica- 
tion and has, at the same time, tentative 
plans for greatly increasing the mini- 
mum number of volumes in each member 
library by 1935. We have about twice 
that percentage. Beginning a year ago 
we limited arbitrarily the number of du- 
plicates of any book, buying additional 
copies when necessary but not accession- 
ing them and hence not counting them 
as part of our library. This will auto- 
matically lower the percentage of dupli- 
cates in time. There are many dupli- 
cates of old books no longer much used 
that could well be withdrawn, but then 
the net gain for the year would not be 
as great as it must be to meet future re- 
quirements. Could an arrangement be 
made with the association whereby the 
normal number of books might be added 
and old duplicates not needed be with- 
drawn and the result considered an ad- 
vance (because of the lowering of dupli- 
cation) even though the net gain were 
lower? An incidental gain to the library 
would be added space for books. This 
procedure would only be normal weeding 
out if we did not have to keep in mind 
the proposed minimum requirements for 
1935. 


Magazine Subscriptions 


Whitewater. We have more than 150 
magazines now. There was a circulation 
of 3,534 current periodicals last year. 


Ripon. Despite the depression we are 
not cutting our magazine subscriptions. 
We bind practically all our magazines 
and do not wish to break our files. Some 
of our most valuable reference work is 
through the bound magazines. 


From Mr. F. W. Faxon: Most maga- 
zines that change from a weekly to semi- 
monthly or monthly, offer a proportion- 
ate extension to their subscribers. It is 
impossible to give any general statement 
regarding the possibility of such maga- 
zines living to fill out the numbers due 
subscribers on such extensions. Outlook 
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had to suspend, but there is now a 
chance of its being resumed in the fall 
by a new company which may allow 
credit on old unfilled subscriptions. 

There is no way to determine if a 
magazine is about to die because it is 
getting thinner. We believe that most 
of the important ones will succeed in 
carrying on until advertisers return to 
them and make publication lucrative. 

I believe the only thing to do is to 
write each individual magazine when a 
change occurs and try to get a statement 
of their future policy. 


Pictures 


Whitewater. We have many hun- 
dreds of mounted pictures. They are 
drawn from the library as books are 
drawn. There were 1298 thus used last 
year. 


Lawrence. In 1930 Lawrence College 
began placing pictures of high grade in 
the living rooms of the dormitories and 
an interest was aroused among the stu- 
dents to have a collection of framed pic- 
tures for their rooms. President Wrist- 
on conceived the idea and a project was 
instituted whereby a collection of 
such pictures was made available for 
circulation among the students. A fund 
of $2,000 was obtained through the Car- 
negie Corporation. Friends of the col- 
lege made gifts of money and pictures 
and the interest has grown and the in- 
fluence has widened until the plan has 
proven itself to be more than worth 
while. 

The collection began with fifty pic- 
tures and a rental fee of fifty cents was 
charged each semester. There are now 
286 pictures and the circulation amount- 
ed to 334 last year. These pictures are 
indexed and the cards are kept at the 
circulation desk of the library. They are 
“charged” as library books and students 
may change them for others as often as 
they chose during the semester. The 
rental fee is usually paid when the pic- 
ture is loaned. On the back of each 
fromed picture the name and a short 
sketch of the artist may be found and a 
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description of the process by which the 
picture was produced. 

One of the encouraging phases of the 
Rental Picture Collection is the fact that 
not only are the students becoming ac- 
quainted with good pictures and enjoy- 
ing them while in college, but if they 
choose they may purchase any of these 
pictures at the cost price of the picture 
and the frame. 

One of the “by-products” of the col- 
lection has been the creating of an in- 
terest in securing good pictures for the 
class room on the campus. 


Ripon. Pictures have been rented to 
students through the professor who 
teaches the art appreciation course. 
About one third of the students availed 
themselves of the privilege. It was suf- 
ficiently satisfactory to warrant continu- 
ing it again this year. 


Open Shelves 


La Crosse. We are considering clos- 
ing all of the shelves in the library, be- 
cause of the appalling theft of books 
and magazines from the open shelves. 
However, we regret depriving the honest 
students of the privilege of handling 
books, and browsing. Also, we fear that 
the closing of shelves will increase the 
practice of mutilating books. It is a 
comparatively easy matter to cut or tear 
a page or chapter from a book, after 
charging it, and to escape detection. We 
are trying to decide which is worse;— 
to lose many books and magazines each 
year, or to discourage the students in the 
examination and handling and selection 
of books. Is not the latter a valuable 
part of one’s education ? 


Whitewater. I am very definitely op- 
posed to closed shelves. I believe stu- 
dents should have access to all books ex- 
cept those reserved for classes. 


Northland. I should welcome any- 
thing that may be suggestive as to the 
old problem of preventing the “swiping” 
of current and unbound magazines. It 
was something that when I was in the 
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Bowdoin College library some thirty 
years ago was a source of prime annoy- 
ance when it came to binding the maga- 
zine files, and that continues to bother, 
even here. Books reserved for classes 
gave us quite a bit of trouble, and we 
have been obliged to place these behind 
a counter and require the signature of 
each student using them, but it is diffi- 
cult to do this in the case of the maga- 
zines. Most of it represents, not, I think, 
deliberate dishonesty but the careless at- 
titude toward a magazine. 


Ripon. There are always a few books 
in the average college library that can- 
not be on the open shelves. In our case 
the rare books and the reserve books for 
assigned readings are the only books on 
closed shelves. 

Several times the advisability of 
closed shelves has been considered. And 
doubtless we lose a good many books 
through the years by having the books 
accessible to all. But we feel that the 
advantage to students of finding materi- 
al for themselves on the shelves—their 
contact with many books—is worth far 
more than the books lost. Our primary 
object is the developing of students, 
rather than the building and maintain- 
ing of a museum. 


Evening Opening 


La Crosse. There seems to be no 
doubt that evening opening of the li- 
brary would be desirable here, if we had 
a large enough staff to make it possible, 
and if we had some way of policing the 
halls during evening opening hours. It is 
impossible to open the library without 
giving the students access to the halls 
on two floors of the building. The fact 
that the library is not open in the eve- 
ning throws on the public library the 
burden of serving our student body in 
the evenings. 


Whitewater. We do not find evening 
opening necessary. We have no restric- 
tions on what may be taken from the 
library at 5 o’clock. So many students 
drive in from neighboring towns that 
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they would have much difficulty if re- 
serve books had be kept in the library 
for students using the library at night. 
As we have no separate library building 
there would be further difficulty with 
night opening—our whole building would 
be open. 


Ripon. When the library was first 
opened for evening use it was primarily 
for the athletes who could not use it in 
the afternoon. It is, however, used more 
by other students than athletes. The 
hours are from 7 to 9 o’clock Monday 
and Thursday evenings. A responsible 
student is in charge. This has proven 
satisfactory. 


Faculty Responsibility for Books 


La Crosse. Trying to hold the facul- 
ty responsible for books they draw from 
the library is one of our greatest prob- 
lems. They not only keep books, both 
those of general interest and those they 
use in their classes for a whole school 
year, but they resent any intimation 
that they should be held responsible for 
books charged to them, and stolen from 
their class room desks by students. Sev- 
eral members of the faculty draw books 
from the reserve library in their own 
names, leave these books on tables in 
their class rooms so that their students 
may have greater use of them, and re- 
fuse to consider themselves responsible 
for the loss of the books. Sometimes 
several copies of the same book are lost 
in ‘this way. We have considered a sys- 
tem of fines for faculty for books of 
popular interest, but have not been able 
to carry out the plan. 


Whitewater. Most faculty members 
cooperate beautifully; some few are our 
greatest problem. 


Ripon. The faculty responsibility for 
the books charged to them is rather bet- 
ter than that of the average student. 
With a few exceptions the faculty mem- 
bers are very careful to return the books, 
but they are not so punctilious about re- 
turning them on time. The plan was 
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tried of issuing faculty books for four 
weeks and renewing for a like period, 
with fines for overdue books. This in- 
volved the sending of notices to faculty 
members each day. The plan has not 
worked very well. 

Another check we give the faculty is a 
typed list for each man of all the books 
charged to him at the end of the quarter. 
Some check with extreme care all books, 
whether in class room, laboratory or at 
home, and designate just what student 
is at the time using each book. Others 
loan books they have borrowed to stu- 
dents, and know only by the list what 
books are charged to them. In a few 
cases the easiest way to get books back 
is to go after them. 


Recreational Reading 


Ripon. There is no browsing room in 
the library. Reading habits are however 
being fostered by an elective “Book 
Course”. For several years a course of 
reading and discussion along the line of 
the student’s interest has been offered. 
It is under the supervision of a member 
of the faculty and largely takes the form 
of conferences. 

This course has made itself felt very 
decidedly in the keener interest in books 
and reading. Many who were content 
with required readings, have developed a 
real love and appreciation of books. 


Alumni Reading Service 


Lawrence. A few years ago the Adult 
Education Association began a study of 
what the colleges were doing for their 
alumni. A committee visited many col- 
leges in the middle west and Lawrence 
College was among the first to be visit- 
ed. A program of intellectual coopera- 
tion with the alumni was worked out by 
President Wriston and a grant of $2,500 
from the Carnegie Corporation for one 
year was the result of the visit of the 
committee and the Alumni Reading 
Service was organized at Lawrence Col- 
lege. This was in 1930. 
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The idea was to send out lists to the 
alumni and have them select any book 
on the list they would like to read. The 
list was returned to the Secretary of the 
Alumni Office and the book was mailed 
at once to the person in a reversible 
Gaylord wrapper and the borrower could 
keep the book three weeks. No expense 
was attached to the service except the 
return postage on the book. 

The response was more than gratify- 
ing to the college authorities in the three 
years of its service and there has been 
an increased demand for books. Accord- 
ing to the statistics, more than forty- 
five per cent of the alumni have taken 
advantage of this opportunity to read 
and in so doing have come in direct in- 
tellectual contact with their Alma Mater. 

The personal contact also has entered 
into the selection of the books each 
month. Each alumnus receives a card 
on which he may record his preferences 
of any book he might like to have pur- 
chased for the service. His wishes are 
carried out as nearly as possible. 

Another feature of the service is that 
after the books have been read suffi- 
ciently to have all the reserves taken 
off, they are placed on sale at greatly re- 
duced prices and alumni, faculty and 
students may purchase any books on the 
second list. In this way, students espe- 
cially may add to their own private li- 
braries. 

The selection of the books for readers 
has been done through the President’s 
office and the aim has been to select 
books of cultural values more than the 
popular type. 

The records for keeping the circula- 
tion of the books have been exceedingly 
simple with very little expense attached 
to them. A student of the college has 
taken care of the work through the 
Alumni Secretary’s office. 

The public librarians of the state have 
cooperated splendidly with the college in 
posting the monthly lists in their own li- 
braries and printing the lists in their 
publicity items. The Wisconsin Library 
Bulletin carries the list each month. 
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Teaching Use of the Library 


La Crosse. During the past school 
year, instruction was given to the sev- 
enth and eighth grades in the use of the 
library. During previous years, instruc- 
tion was also given to the fifth and sixth 
grades. The course for 1931-1932 in- 
cluded the following: 


For seventh grade: 


1. Review of work given in the sixth 
grade last year on Dewey Decimal 
classification, and card catalog. 

2. Physical book. 

3. Reference books 

1. Children’s encyclopedias 
2. Adult encyclopedias 
3. Yearbooks 


For eighth grade: 
1. Review of seventh grade lessons 
2. Periodical indices 
8. General reference books 


Stevens Point. The training of candi- 
date teachers in the training school li- 
brary to teach the use of the library in 
the grades appears to me to be a most 
important function of the Teachers Col- 
lege library. It certainly is a step in 
further recognition of the fact that the 
library should be an integral part of any 
education institution from the grade 
schools up and a step forward in promul- 
gating the idea which is steadily grow- 
ing and promises to assume increased 
importance that the library is a method 
in education. 

To my mind nothing can bring about 
recognition of these ideas better than by 
sending out teachers into the field pre- 
pared to build, to use and to teach the 
use of the library in the grade schools. 
This implies not only the proper training 
of such teachers but also of real inter- 
est on the part of the teachers college li- 
brary in the welfare and growth of the 
libraries in those schools. I look forward 
to the time when teachers college li- 
braries will have sufficient funds and 
staffs so that they may be of real assist- 
ance to teachers in the field in building 
and maintaining library serive in the 
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grade and high schools of the state. I 
do not mean this in the sense of duplicat- 
ing the work of the state department but 
rather in supplementing it. This appears 
to me to be a very valid function of the 
teachers college library. 


Comparative Ranking of Librarians and 
Teachers 


Whether one becomes a teacher or a 
librarian, she enters the educational pro- 
fession. Too many faculty members and 
administrative officers are prone to re- 
gard librarians, particularly the assist- 
ants, as persons discharging clerical du- 
ties only, whereas, if they would check 
on the work, experience, responsibility, 
and educational preparation of librari- 
ans, they would find in most cases quali- 
fications comparable to their own. Too 
many people connected with educational 
institutions overlook the librarian’s 
background, and with their interest cen- 
tered on teaching, one need not be too 
surprised at this attitude. They do not 
overlook the necessity of a good library 
to successful teaching, however, nor the 
importance of having it run in an effec- 
tive and orderly manner. 


Librarians should have as much edu- 
cational background and experience as 
those with whom they deal. Wisconsin 
teachers colleges offer four year courses 
and it would be unfortunate if most of 
the members of a small library staff had 
less preparation than the upper class- 
men. Students and teachers have a right 
to expect persons of superior ability 
ready to assist and guide them. 

But teachers will not consider librari- 
ans their equals unless our educational 
background commands their respect. 
Teachers are inclined to think in terms 
of degrees and herein often lies their 
comparison. However, we all know that 
our best teachers are not always those 
with their doctors’ degrees, for every in- 
stitution has outstanding members with 
considerable less training, and so it is 
with librarians. If the requirements in 
the professional education of the teach- 
er and the librarian are the same, should 
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not their educational status on the facul- 
ty be of equal rank? For instance, 
should not an assistant librarian with a 
B. A. degree plus a year of training at 
an accredited library school be placed on 
the same professional status and salary 
range as the critic? It seems a fair and 
logical thing but such is not often the 
case. Far too often the library assist- 
ants are looked upon as but clerical 
workers. 

With most of us having but three on 
our library staff, it is quite important 
that all have the best possible prepara- 
tion for the work. The head librarian 
needs trained and capable assistants, 
otherwise she cannot efficiently take care 
of all library problems. It would be al- 
most impossible for her to carry on her 
teaching load with her already full 
schedule without capable help. Clerical 
work will have to be shared by all, but 
most of it can be assigned to student 
help. 

There is little doubt that the ranking 
of the librarians of our teachers colleges 
should be comparable with that of the 
teachers when responsibility, experience 
and education are taken into account. It 
would then seem fair, too, to classify 
head librarians with heads of depart- 
ments and assistants with the critics. 
Let us hope that the future will bring 
us these changes. 

MALVINA C. CLAUSEN, 
Oshkosh S. T. C. 


Functions of the Teachers College 
Library 


I believe there is a real need for an in- 
clusive and generally accepted and de- 
finite statement of the functions of the 
Teachers College library, a statement ac- 
cepted alike by librarians, presidents of 
colleges and faculties. Such a statement 
would give more meaning to any discus- 
sion of topics relating to those libraries 
and afford a basis for the interpretation 
of statistical information. 

It was some such statement as this 
from the point of view of librarians that 
I had hoped to be able to formulate in a 
recent study that I made. The results of 
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my questionnaires, however, show some 
lack of agreement among librarians 
themselves. 


GEORGE C. ALLEZ, 
Stevens Point S. T. C. 


We hope to be able to present later 
some of the results of Mr. Allez’s work, 
which are embodied in his thesis at Co- 
lumbia, “A Time Study of the Activities 
of the Librarians in the Teachers Col- 
leges of Wisconsin.” 


Statistical Tables 


The preceding tables give some statis- 
tics for those colleges of the state which 
supplied the information for this Bulle- 
tin. The following information should 
also be noted. 

All the teachers Colleges reporting in- 
diate that the library is responsible for 
the care and distribution of the text 
book collection. 

The library of Milton College serves 
also as a public library for the village. 
The libraries at Whitewater and Ripon 
are used to a considerable extent by 
study clubs. None of the others are used 
to any extent by others than those con- 
nected with the college. 

In considering finance statistics, it will 
be remembered, of course, that lighting, 
heating, and janitor service is in most 
cases not charged to the library account. 
The item for salaries usually includes 
payments for student help. 


Oshkosh. 
ed in the circulation total. 


Magazines are not includ- 
Considerable 
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work is done by correspondence, such as 
loaning of books. 


Stout Institute. Circulation figures do 
not include books charged for use in the 
library, but only those charged for over- 
night and longer periods. 


Lawrence. Four regular student as- 


sistants. 


Milton. Seven student assistants. 


Milwaukee-Downer. Reserve circula- 
tion not counted. The only count ever 
made of our reserve circulation was for 
the second semester of 1931-32. Doubl- 
ing this, we estimated that our total 
circulation last year was about 300 
books a day. 

Four student assistants give 45 min- 
utes a day five days a week. 


Northland. Under the supervision of 
the librarian the routine work is done 
entirely by student assistants (ten av- 
eraging 60 hours per month). It offers a 
most interesting problem, but one that 
has its difficulties and short-comings. In 
a larger school this could not be done in 
this manner, of course, but the instruc- 
tion and responsibility they have re- 
ceived have in a very considerable num- 
ber of cases led some of our brightest 
students into the library field, so the 
work has not been without its compensa- 
tions. (The salary item covers payment 
for student assistance only.) 


Ripon. Three student assistants. 





SOME EIGHTEENTH CENTURY BOOKS 
By Jean MacNeill Sharpe, Librarian Rockford College, Rockford, Illinois 


The Rockford College Library as a 
general rule, like most other small li- 
braries, does not attempt to buy old 
books, but is satisfied with reprints. 
This last year, however, for an English 
course in 18th century literature, it 
seemed possible to add some books of 


that period in their contemporary state. 
These were purchased in London and 
were neither rare nor first editions but 
they did represent the appeal of books 
not only to the 18th century mind, which 
of course is shown in the modern edi- 
tions, but also to the 18th century hand 
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and eye. For the modest sum of $25.00 
an interesting little collection was 
brought together. Miss Elizabeth Mann, 
assistant professor in English, exhibited 
these books with notes which brought 
them to the attention not only of a par- 
ticular class, but of the entire student 
body. 


Richardson, Samuel. The history of Sir 
Charles Grandison; in a series of let- 
ters. 7th ed. London, 1781. 7 v. 


The story of a “perfect man” and his 
action in the most varied crises, from tea- 
parties to abductions. Modern girls may 
have movies to “shadow forth the forms” 
of romance, the 18th century ones had 
“Sir Charles Grandison” which, read aloud 
would easily last through the evenings of 
a whole winter. (No one has counted the 
number of proposals of marriage in each 
volume). 


Mackenzie, Henry. The man of feeling: 
and, Julia de Roubigne, a tale, in a 
series of letters. n.d. 


The editor of “The Lounger” and the 
leader of a literary group in Edinburgh 
wrote these novels in 1771 and 1777, re- 
spectively, carrying on the tradition of 
humorous pathos established by Laurence 
Sterne in his “Sentimental journey”. 


Reeve, Clara. The old English baron: a 
Gothic story. 6th ed. London, 1799. 


The literary parent of “The fall of the 
house of Usher’’—yes, even “The Bat” and 
all other tales built upon sliding panels, 
rattling bones, and mysterious identities. 


Akenside, Mark. The pleasures of im- 
agination, a poem in three books. 6th 
ed. London, 1763. 


Dr. Akenside tried in 1744, 

“To paint the finest features of the 
mind, 

And to most subtle and mysterious 
things 

Give colour, strength, and motion.” 

Bound with Akenside’s poem is: 


Farmer, Richard. An essay on the 
learning of Shakespeare. . . . Cam- 
bridge, 1767. 

A sensible refutation of some arguments 
that Shakespeare was deeply learned in 
the Greek, Latin and modern tongues. 
Farmer agrees with Dryden that “he 
wanted not the spectacles of books to 
read Nature.” 
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The seasons. 1730-31. 


“O Heavens! What a goodly prospect 
lies around!” 

“The seasons,” first published separate- 
ly, 1726-30, was the most popular of many 
Nature poems in blank verse. Not all the 
18th century poets lived in towns and de- 
voted themselves to social conversation. 
Some loved the English landscape, quiet 
walks, wild life, and country sports. But 
Thomson draws the line at hard-riding 
women! See “Autumn”, p. 35. 


Goldsmith, Oliver. The citizen of the 
world: or, Letters from a Chinese 
philosopher, residing in London, to his 
friends in the East. London, 1782. 2v. 


An internationalist? Well, at least he 
could see his own nation in humorous per- 
spective, especially the phenomena of Lon- 
don, from the fulsome epitaphs in West- 
minster Abbey to literary clubs or the 
painted ladies of Drury Lane. “The furni- 
ture, frippery, and fire-works of China” 
he said, “have long’ been _ fashionably 
bought up. I'll try the fair (Vanity Fair) 
with a small cargo of Chinese morality.” 


Thomson, James. 


The Lounger. A periodical paper pub- 
lished at Edinburgh in the years 1785- 
1786. 2d ed. Edinburgh, 1787. 3 v. 


A Scotch imitation of Addison and 
Steele’s “Spectator”, published weekly, 
each number consisting of a single essay, 
and addressing about the same class of 
educated readers as “Harper’s” or the 
“Atlantic” now; with what likeness in 
subject matter, a glance at the 18th and 
20th century tables of contents will show. 

Notice the appreciative review in v. 3, 
p. 278-289, of the poetry of one Mr. Burns, 
“the Ayreshire Ploughman.” 


Goethe. The sorrows of Werter, A 
German story. New ed. Edinburgh, 
1805. 


One of the most popular translations 
from the new German literature which the 
late 18th century had just discovered. 
Werter’s sensitive perceptions, suicidal 
tendencies, contempt of mankind, and gen- 
eral bad luck, evoked grateful “tears of 
sensibility.” 


Voltaire. Letters concerning the Eng- 
lish nation. 4th ed. Glasgow, 1759. 


Voltaire’s first visit to England in 1726 
set him to writing enthusiastically of its 
political and religious liberty, more criti- 
eally about its literature. The following 
heresy brought on_ several’ replies: 
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“Shakespeare boasted a strong, fruitful 
genius... but had not so much as a single 
spark of good taste, or knew one rule of 
the drama.” 

To these titles, it was also possible to 
add and still stay within the budget, 
the following, in more or less contem- 
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porary editions: Beckford, Vathek; Behn, 
The Royal slave and other novels; 
Brooke, The fool of quality; Defoe, 
Roxana; Macpherson, Ossian; Steele, 
Plays; and Chancellor, Eighteenth cen- 
tury London. 





NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 
Edited by Blanche A. Smith 


“Is your library able to meet its op- 
portunities and surmount the difficulties 
arising from the present crisis?” is the 
question with which Miss Rathbone con- 
fronted the A. L. A. at New Orleans. 
With a few more months perspective, it 
is interesting to note the way in which 
libraries over the country are tackling 
the problem. 

“ ‘Will you walk a little faster,’ said a 
whiting to a snail, 
‘There’s a porpoise close behind us, and 
he’s treading on my tail,’ ” 
quotes the Cleveland Public Library in 
the April number of “Open Shelf” in 
making a plea for more speedy return of 
new books. Many readers need only be 
reminded of others close behind waiting 
for the finished book which is better re- 
turned before it is due in order to make 
it step a bit faster in service. 

A welcome, optimistic note is sounded 
by Miss Grace Shellenberger, librarian 
at Davenport, Iowa, in her annual re- 
port, as she says, 

“We believe during these taut days of 
economic problems the library has been 
a vigorous and energizing factor in the 
lives of many patrons and has proved an 
asset in maintaining community morale 
through its books of inspiration, recrea- 
tion and education. Over and over this 
year our patrons have told us how books 
have filled their evening hours and made 
profitable their unsought leisure. Col- 
lege students with interrupted courses 
have carried out planned reading which 
is an investment in time well spent.” 

Several ways in which the Newark 
Public Library has become more valu- 


able to the public during the time of 

depression are enumerated in a recent 

number of their bulletin. 

1. People read more 

2. They read with special ends in view 

3. Business concerns call more frequent- 
ly on the library, due to curtailing of 
their own staff 

4, Children use the library more when 
there is no money for movies 

5. The library serves as a center of 
pleasure and learning 

In this increased service, 30 books a 
year were issued to the average Newark 
adult, or approximately one book every 
two weeks. 

“Unemployment meant heavy de- 
mands for books on home vegetable 
gardens, economical cooking, home 
dressmaking, how to make things and 
other similar activities. It made a 
greatly increased demand for books 
which would help anxious, unemployed 
people forget their troubles, at least 
temporarily. In fact, the public library 
was one of Cincinnati’s greatest stabil- 
izers in a difficult time,” we read in the 
summer issue of The Guide Post. 

Does one have a good time in the av- 
erage library? According to Dr. Arnold 
Mulder of the English department of 
Kalamazoo College, it is not only pos- 
sible, but the duty of the librarian to 
bring it about. This thought-provoking 
paper is published in the July number of 
the Michigan Library Bulletin. “The 
moment we forget that the public li- 
brary—any public library in any city, 
large or small—is an institution for pub- 
lic enjoyment we miss the real reason 
for the institution’s existence.” 
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“As a boys’ and girls’ librarian, what 
exactly is your aim and ambition? To 
me the fullest reward for my work and 
the greatest success I could possibly 
wish for would be to have every boy and 
girl in Oshawa saying ‘Let’s go to the 
library tonight!’ ” says Miss Jean A. 
Merritt, Boys’ and Girls’ Librarian, Osh- 
awa Public Library—Ontario Library 
Bulletin, August 1932. 

Let’s be informed about politics, and 
let’s do what we can to spread the truth. 
While libraries do not belong in the po- 
litical realm, they remain the greatest 
storehouses of recorded expression which 
should be made accessible to the public. 
There are books and magazine articles 
of a general nature and touching specific 
question which would be eagerly wel- 
comed by many of the public who long 
for assistance. Leo M. Favrot, General 
Field Agent of the General Education 
Board has said, “If it is true, as so fre- 
quently charged, that many public offi- 
cials are not qualified educationally for 
the positions of trust and responsibility 
they hold, the fault lies to a large ex- 
tent in the fact that electors do not read 
enough. Both recreational and informa- 
tional reading are needed to develop cit- 
izenship and libraries for adults are es- 
sential for the continuous training of 
citizens. 

“With the complex problems of gov- 
ernment that we face today, the demand 
for citizens of high caliber is pressing. 
Voters are still following leaders but are 
reserving the right to select their own 
leaders rather than to follow a leader 
selected by someone else. They may not 
select wisely but they have made a step 
forward when they select at all. It is 
only by reading widely on public affairs 
that they can form intelligent judg- 
ments. Education is acknowledged to- 
day as a continuous process. The library 
is the best available continuation school 
of the masses of the people and it is in 
the interest of a democratic government, 
state and national, that good whole- 
some reading material should be sup- 
plied.” wy 
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“What do library workers do with 
their time?” is a question often raised 
by those who do not look behind the 
scenes. In the May number of the “Li- 
brary” of Newark Public Library this 
question is answered by enumerating 
the activities of a single day. Even on a 
day when things do not seem to move 
briskly, we might be surprised at the 
sum total of all the things accomplished. 

“Books of the hour” is the title given 
to the following books listed in Read- 
ers’ Ink (Indianapolis Public Library) 
April, 1932. 

A short introduction to the history of 
human stupidity, by Walter Pitkin 
Soviet Russia, by William Henry Cham- 

berlin 
Only yesterday, by Frederick L. Allen 
Alice in Wonderland, by Lewis Carroll 
Essay on compensation, by Ralph Waldo 

Emerson 
The epic of America, by James Truslow 

Adams 
Geerge Washington, by Louis M. Sears 
The Terry-Shaw correspondence 
Essays in persuasion, by John Maynard 

Keynes 
Jean Jacques Rousseau, by Matthew Jo- 

sephson 

Perhaps this list might be suggestive 
for winter reading. 


High School Debate 


The Debate Handbook on Taxation, the 
high school debate question this year, 
has been issued. Copies may be obtained 
at 55 cents for a single copy, or 45 cents 
each for two or more. The department 
is not able to lend copies of the Hand- 
book this year because of the cost in- 
volved and the limitation of funds. Lists 
of mimeographed and other material at 
reduced rates will be available later. Ad- 
dress Almere L. Scott at the University 
Extension Division, Madison. 


Voters’ Guide 


Copies of the Voters’ Guide (15 pages, 
five cents per copy) published by the 
Wisconsin Jeague of Women Voters, 
contains election information, data on 
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county, state, and national offices, bio- 
graphical data on candidates, candidates 
records and replies to questionnaires of 
interest to the voter in connection with 
the general election. In quantities up to 
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twenty-five, four cents per copy; twenty- 
five or over, three cents. Ready for dis- 
tribution. Address the Wisconsin League 
of Women Voters, Hotel Astor, Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin. 





LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
By Mary Emogene Hazeltine, Principal 


Again, and for the twenty-seventh 
time, our house is in order for the com- 
ing of the new class, which is registering 
with the full quota of 42 as the Bulletin 
goes to press. The faculty, returned 
from vacations, are preparing for the 
work of the year. There are some new 
texts, especially the new edition, the thir- 
teenth, known as the Memorial edition, 
of Dewey, Decimal Classification, and 
necessary adjustments that are inevit- 
able in this year of economic change. 

Agnes King who has been on our fac- 
ulty for seven years has resigned for a 
leisurely trip around the world. She 
sails from San Francisco on October 21, 
going first to Honolulu. Continuing east, 
she will visit China, Japan, the Philip- 
pines, Java, India, and so on to Europe. 
Her plans cover a year at least. All 
agree that there is no one better pre- 
pared to enjoy so extensive a trip as 
Miss King; her wide reading coupled 
with a retentive memory and a love of 
learning have provided an unusual back- 
ground for an appreciation of a world 
tour. While wishing her bon voyage we 
assure her at the same time that her 
presence will be missed not only in the 
Library School, but in the field work, 
and in the pages of the Bulletin. 


Blanche A. Smith succeeds Miss King. 
Miss Smith comes to us from Cleveland 
College Library, where she was assistant 
librarian, also instructor in reference 
and other subjects for the downtown 
classes of Western Reserve Library 
School, on the staff of Dean Hirshberg. 
As a graduate of Simpson College and 
Pratt Institute Library School she has 
filled important library positions includ- 


ing those of reference librarian, Des 
Moines Public Library, and supervisor of 
the Extension Division, Public Library, 
Washington, D. C. In addition to her 
background of library work, Miss Smith 
brings to the school an interesting rec- 
ord as a teacher, both at home and 
abroad, a year in the Collegio Metho- 
distal, Rome, Italy, being numbered 
among her professional experiences. As 
we speed Miss King on her way we 
welcome Miss Smith to our ranks. 


Alumni Notes 


The seventh issue of Alumni Jottings, 
published in June, lived up to the repu- 
tation of preceding issues. Ruth M. Lath- 
rop 718, the new chairman of the Public- 
ation committee, and the members of the 
committee, Marion E. Frederickson 713, 
and Dorothy J. Randall ’27 are to be 
highly commended on the success of 
their undertaking, for the interest of the 
contributed articles and the general news 
items continues unabated. The portrait 
of Dr. Schafer, vice chairman of the Li- 
brary Commission and honorary member 
of the Class of 1932 gives additional 
value to the number. 

Greetings came on June 30 from the 
Wisconsin contingent attending the Pa- 
cific Northwest Library Association then 
in session at Tacoma. The message was 
signed by Harriet C. Long, Lena V. 
Brownell ’09, Edwina Casey ’09, Julia 
Stockett ’14, Ruth Worden ’15, and Siri 
Andrews ’16. 

“The Wisconsin Library School alumni 
of the Twin Cities met for their first 
meeting in 1932 at the College Woman’s 
Club, Minneapolis, on May 19. At the 
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election of officers Jane Radford Van 
Konynenberg ’23 was made president 
and Mary L. Spalding ’25, secretary. 
After a delicious dinner the remainder 
of the evening was pleasantly spent talk- 
ing over Wisconsin school days, the 
present economic situation as affecting 
the library world, and ways of meeting 
it. Evelyn Osborn, retiring president, 
gave a resumé of the New Orleans con- 
ference and described the Wisconsin Li- 
brary School alumni dinner at the Court- 
yard in New Orleans. Those present 
were: Stella Hanson Tinkham ’09, Eve- 
lyn Osborn ’19, Jane Van Konynenberg 
23, Mabel Grondahl ’24, Aune Martin 
27, Olive Young ’24, Lila Neill Hillyer 
28, Mrs. Haas S. S.” We thank Mrs. 
Hillyer for this notice. 

Alumni are most welcome at all times, 
and we were happy to receive calls from 
a large number during the late spring 
and summer. The following list is not 
complete, for in the pleasure of welcom- 
ing an “old grad” too often we forget to 
make record of the visit: Helen Turvill 
Toole ’08, Ora Williams Green ’09, Mary 
Martin Morrison 711, with two daugh- 
ters; Mrs. Jessie W. Luther ’13, Alice 
M. Emmons ’14, Robina Brown Nichols 
14, with her husband and two children; 
Marion Baker ’15, Eileen Duggan ’15, 
Louise A. Schoenleber ’15, Sybil Schuette 
15, Hazel F. Long ’16, Sue Osmotherly 
717, Edna Dearth Orr ’18, Patience 
Kamps Golter ’19, Lucile Liebermann 
Keck ’20, Natalie T. Huhn ’21, Margaret 
H. Smith ’22, Myrtle Coleman ’23, Bea- 
trice Hager ’24, Nyria Gile Christian- 
sen ’25, Ann Mittelman ’25, Berdine 
Thornton Stutzman ’25 with her hus- 
band; Theodora L. Haman ’26, Elizabeth 
Battin Moe ’26, Esther Conner ’27, 
Frances Heckman McLaughlin ’27, her 
husband and their Bookmobile; Elinor 
Gittings ’28, Helena Lukens ’28, Iva J. 
Oliver ’28, Loucile Crist ’29 and her 
trustee mother, Signe Ruh Ottersen ’29, 
Margaret I. Rufsvold ’29, Margaret 
Schindler ’29, Elizabeth Schweitzer ’29, 
Mary Grace Fleury ’30, Harriette Greene 
30, Frances M. Klune ’30, Isabel Sever- 
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son 730, Loraine M. Vilas ’30, Katherine 
M. Connelly ’31, Constance Doremus ’81, 
Katherine O’Shea McCarthy ’31, Mar- 
garet M. Martin ’31, Roberta Wells ’381, 
Helen M. Benedict ’82, Helen B. How- 
land 732. 


Margaret Reynolds ’07 contributed an 
article on ‘Lure for Librarians’ to the 
Library Journal of May 15; it was origin- 
ally prepared as a talk for the Pittsburgh 
Special Libraries Association. 

Susan G. Akers ’13 is serving as acting- 
director of the School of Library Science, 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 
succeeding Dr. Louis R. Wilson who was 
recently appointed dean of the Graduate 
Library School, University of Chicago. 

Margaret E. Davenport ’16 joined a 
small group for a study of Adult educa- 
tion in Europe, including Prague, Finland, 
Denmark, and Sweden. 

Jessie F. Montgomery ’16, librarian, De- 
partment of Extension, University of Al- 
berta, Edmonton, Alberta, Canada, was 
one of ten awarded a Carnegie scholarship 
by the A. L. A. Committee on Scholarships 
and Fellowships. Miss Montgomery’s 
award takes her to England for special 
study of the English county library sys- 
tem, during 1932-33. 

Hazel E. Armstrong ’17, librarian, Indi- 
ana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, 
was registered for graduate study in the 
Summer Session, Library Science Depart- 
ment, University of Michigan. 

Lucius H. Cannon, Public Service train- 
ing course '14, crashed the front page of 
the St. Louis Globe-Democrat Magazine, 
for its issue of Sunday, August 21, with 
banner headings, photographs and text. 
“Lucius Cannon spends much of his life 
finding the answers .. . officially he is 
librarian of the Municipal Reference Li- 
brary, but he also might be unofficially 
termed the information bureau of the City 
Hall.” 

Mrs. Florence H. Davis ex ’17, is the 
author of a pamphlet “On the World’s 
Highway: a Brief History of Burleigh 
County, North Dakota.” Mrs. Davis is the 
librarian of the State Historical Society of 
North Dakota, and the preparation of such 
things as this is part of her interesting 
work. 

Eulogio B. Rodriguez, Public Service 
training course ’20, associate director of 
the National Library, Manila, is the author 
of an article on “Libraries in the Philip- 
pines” in the Library Journal of May 1. 

Viarda Clark Brubeck ’22 is enrolled for 
the year at Skidmore College, Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y., carrying a part time col- 
lege schedule while working half time as 
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cataloger of art slides for the Department 
of Fine and Applied Arts. She is following 
the Fogg Museum system. 

Marguerite Kirk ’22, librarian and su- 
pervisor of Libraries, Board of Education, 
Newark, N. J., contributed the article on 
“The Board of Education Library,” to the 
School Number of Library Journal, Sep- 
tember 15. 

Margaret H. Smith ’22, librarian of the 
Peter White Public Library, Marquette, 
Mich., has been granted leave of absence 
for graduate study in the Department of 
Library Science, University of Michigan, 
during the academic year 1932-33. Agnes 
Hanson ’28 will serve as acting-librarian 
during her absence. 

Letha M. Davidson ’23 was instructor in 
Library Work with Children and School 
Library Service in the Iowa Summer Li- 
brary School. She is the author of a 
charming conceit concerning children’s 
books in the Iowa Library Quarterly of 
March, “Black Silk for Grandmothers.” 

Aileen E. MacGeorge ’25, librarian, Pub- 
lic Library, Stevens Point, Wis., won a 
prize in the first annual Wilson Bulletin 
awards, as announced in its number for 
June, p. 710. The prize of $25 for the best 
library photograph of “Reference Books 
on Display” was divided between Miss 
MacGeorge’s photograph of “The Biggest 
Book in the Library,” illustrating an in- 
genious exhibit of the United States cata- 
log (Wilson Bulletin, April 1932, p. 561) 
and “An Architectural Problem,” submit- 
ted by the South Branch of the Public Li- 
brary, Evanston, IIl., published in October 
1931, p. 143. 

Hildred L. Nienstedt ’26 was registered 
in the University Summer Session. 

Ethel L. Goff ’27, cataloger, Elmira Col- 
lege Library, resigned at the end of the 
academic year. She is now a resident of 
Kemper Hall, Kenosha. 

Matilda F. Hanson ’27 joined the staff 
of the Library of the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace in Washington, D. 
C., as cataloger, on September 1. She had 
been in the cataloging department of the 
University of Iowa Library since her 
graduation. 

Kathryn Hornibrook ’27 resigned as li- 
brarian of the Public Library, Neillsville, 
Wis., in the spring, on account of the ill 
health of her mother. She is succeeded by 
Irene E. Varney, °32. 

Harriet Love ’27 completed her graduate 
work at Western Reserve Library School 
and was granted the degree of M. S. in 
June. Her thesis was on “Library Disci- 
pline for Young People’s Rooms.” 
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Martha B. Merrell ’27 was elected li- 
brarian of the Public Library, Superior, 
Wis., at the June meeting of the library 
board. 

Agnes O. Hanson ’28, special cataloger 
for the Peter White Library, Marquette, 
Mich., since Sept. 1930, has been appointed 
acting-librarian to serve during the year’s 
absence of the librarian, Margaret Smith, 
for graduate study. 

Jeannette J. Murphy ’28, librarian, St. 
Mary’s College, Notre Dame, Ind., was one 
of two alternates designated by the A. L. 
A. Committee on Scholarships and Fellow- 
ships for a Carnegie Scholarship award. 
She is the author of “The Library of Con- 
gress Schedules on Religion,” the leading 
article in The Catholic Library World for 
February 15. 

Mr. and Mrs. Dante W. Paciotti (Anne 
Strlekar ’28) announced the birth of a 
daughter, Donna Catherine, on July 18. 

Margaret I. Rufsvold, ’29, assistant li- 
brarian, Central High School Library, Tul- 
sa, Okla., has been awarded a scholarship 
in the Library School of George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. She 
will be in residence for the academic year 
1932-33 for graduate study leading to the 
master’s degree. 

Margaret C. Schindler ’29, assistant li- 
brarian, Beloit College Library since her 
graduation, resigned in June to accept the 
position in charge of the new Language 
Library, University of Iowa Library, Iowa 
City. 

Dorothea G. McCulloh ’30 was registered 
in the University Summer Session. It was 
a pleasure to have both Miss Nienstedt ’26 
and Miss McCulloh dropping in at the 
School from time to time during the sum- 
mer. 

Mrs. Enid Steig Wintsch °’30 has re- 
signed as assistant at the Howard Whitte- 
more Memorial Library, Naugatuck, Conn., 
to devote her time, except for substitute 
work at the library, to her home and gar- 
den, and to some writing that she has 
wished to undertake for several years. 
Her address after Sept. 1 will be Nauga- 
tuck, Conn., R. F. D. 1. She is succeeded 
by Marion Addis ’32. 

Blanche E. Battin ’31 was elected libra- 
rian of the Public Library, Huron, S. Dak., 
on July 1. 

Barbara F. Daly ’31 was appointed cata- 
loger of the T. B. Scott Public Library, 
Wisconsin Rapids, on August 1. 


News of the Class of 1932 


Helen Heatley appointed librarian of the 
High School Library, Harvard, IIl. 

The mother of Helen Jordan died sud- 
denly in August. Her classmates will have 
deep sympathy for her. 
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Esther L. Merwin has a position in her 
father’s newspaper office. Newspapers, 
printing, and library work have so much 
in common that already, she writes, “I am 
finding my library training useful at every 
turn.” 

Ellen Myers appointed junior assistant 
in the South Branch, Racine, on Septem- 
ber 15. 

Loretta A. Odell organized the Public 
Library at Rio, Wis., during August and 
September. 

Mary L. Reed joined the staff of the 
State Teachers College Library, Valley 
City, N. Dak., in September. 

Mariana J. Thurber is assistant libra- 
rian, Hardware Mutual Casualty Company, 
Stevens Point, Wis. 

Emma C. Turner by a joint arrangement 
was appointed librarian for both the pub- 
lic and high school libraries at Bloomer, 
Wis., the work, which includes reorgani- 
zation, beginning with the opening of 
school in September. 


Vacation Trips 


Doris Greene ’11 enjoyed a summer of 
European travel. 

Mrs. Emily Klueter Brown ’25 had the 
pleasure of a trip to the Pacific Northwest, 
returning by the Canadian Rockies. 

Grace V. Schoechert ’27 reported a Great 
Lakes cruise. 

Helena Lukens ’28 visited historic places 
in Kentucky and hiked in Smoky Moun- 
tain National Park. 

Iva Oliver ’28 coming east from Denver 
included a motor trip about Lake Michi- 
gan among the places visited. 

Dorothy Siebecker ’28 spent the summer 
in European travel. 

Ethel K. Lohman 
American cruise. 

Dorothy A. Smith ’30 went to Glacier 
Park. 


30 joined a South 


Marriages 


Kathleen Thompson ’23 to Hayden Lee 
Alford, August 27, 1932. At home, 207 
South Barksdale St., Memphis, Tenn. 

Bernice E. Doran ’25 to George E. Hol- 
land, July 25, 1932. Mrs. Holland continues 
as librarian of Vanderburgh County Li- 
brary, Evansville, Ind., until November, 
when she will be at home, 38 Euclid Ave., 
Mansfield, Ohio. 

Irene F. Eggert '26 to Walter Seefeldt, 
in the late spring. They are living in 
Chicago. 

Lena E. Polson ’28 to Herbert E. Primm, 
June 9, 1932. 

Orpha Roberts ’28 to Howard S. Bu- 
chanan, July 2, 1932. At home, 807 East 
Juneau Ave., Milwaukee. Mrs. Buchanan 
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continues her work as a senior assistant 
in the Reference Department, Milwaukee 
Public Library. 

Olma B. Bird ’30 to Selwyn F. Bowman, 
May 20, 1932. At home, Cavendish House, 
Jermyn St., London, England. 

Catherine M. Chouffet ’30 to Dr. John 
Paul Wood, September 1. At home, care 
U. S. Naval Hospital, Great Lakes, Ill. 


Summer Session 


Edith L. Ruddock ’'19 taught cataloging 
and classification in the Summer Session 
of the Library School of George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 
Miss Ruddock, with a master’s degree and 
long experience both as a teacher and a 
high school librarian, is the librarian of 
Manitowoc High School Library. 


Summer Session 1932 


The thirty-fifth Summer Session, rep- 
resenting more than a third of a century 
of library instruction in Wisconsin, ex- 
tended for six weeks from Monday June 
27 through Friday, August 5. The regis- 
tration was 46, divided between two 
groups as usual, one for public librari- 
ans with eight in the class, the other for 
school librarians with 38 registered. It 
was long since recognized that a sum- 
mer session is not a vacation, but a sea- 
son for serious, concentrated study, and 
the students this year, as in former ses- 
sions, proved that they came for work 
and not for a summer holiday. In spite 
of many days of excessive heat they 
worked steadily, gaining much for their 
own problems, for of the 46 in attend- 
ance, 12 were under appointment to po- 
sitions and 29 were already in positions, 
all therefore needing the training either 
to bring better service and understand- 
ing to their work, or to qualify for the 
necessary library certificate, a require- 
ment for all teacher-librarians, also for 
public library positions in Wisconsin and 
in a growing number of other states; 
five took the course to complete their re- 
quirements in “Education.” 


Educationally 31 of the _ teacher-li- 
brarians had bachelor’s degrees, one a 
master’s, six were seniors, and one a 
normal school graduate. Twenty-four 
had teaching experience, and of these 
six had library experience in con- 
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nection with their teaching, and five had 
been full time high school librarians or 
assistants. In the public library course 
one had a bachelor’s degree and one two 
years of college, while the experience 
averaged from two to seven years. 

Geographically, the total registration 
shows the largest group from Wisconsin 
27, with four each from Illinois and 
Iowa, two from Missouri, and one each 
from Indiana, Kansas, Minnesota, South 
Dakota, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Tennessee, and West Virginia. 

The curriculum is so well known that 
comment is unnecessary, except to add 
that although the schedule, in a course 
set to meet state regulations, must nec- 
essarily be about the same from one 
year to another, it is so flexible that 
changes are made to keep abreast of 
new emphasis in library practice and 
new methods of presenting lessons. 

The care of bulletin boards and the 
display of books within the library were 
taught by demonstration under the gen- 
eral direction of Mrs. Davis. The class 
was divided into nine groups of five stu- 
dents each, and nine displays were made 
in the foyer. Each was criticised by one 
of the faculty, or by the preceding 
group, followed by comments from the 
entire group. These brief meetings twice 
a week made an open forum that was 
welcome in a short course almost wholly 
prescribed. It gave opportunity for orig- 
inality in the choice of subject and in the 
selection and presentation of books to 
attract the public to different types of 
books. The subjects developed were: 
George Washington, Changing Styles in 
Books, Travel by Books, Wonders of the 
Sky, Ships and the Sea, The Jungle and 
Wild Animals (to connect with the mo- 
vie “Bring ’em back alive”), Wisconsin, 
Olympic Games, Modern Illustrators of 
Children’s Books. The displays were all 
well made, giving evidence of thought in 
the selection of the subject, taste in ar- 
ranging the display, and excellent use of 
available resources. 

Book Selection, both for adults and 
young people, was especially emphasized 
in requirements of books to be read and 
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discussed, problems to be worked out, 
and a possible purchase file to be made 
for future use in buying for the home 
library. The study of aids in both 
courses was emphasized also the best 
methods of checking them for local buy- 
ing. Mrs. Davis taught the course in 
young people’s books, Miss Reely the 
adult. Every student compiled a short 
reading list or bibliography under Miss 
Hazeltine’s direction, in order to learn 
how to handle material, to collect all the 
available references on a subject, and to 
use various aids to search out further 
material that can be obtained through 
the Traveling Library. 

But it was not all lessons; there were 
three lectures from the outside, one by 
Professor Bleyer of the School of Jour- 
nalism on “Newspaper Publicity,” one by 
Miss Schrage on the “Traveling Library,” 
followed by a visit to the library in its 
quarters in the new State Office Build- 
ing; and a third by Professor Gillen of 
the Romance Language Department on 
“Teaching Verse Making in the High 
School.” The class received individually 
the printed weekly program of the pub- 
lic lectures, concerts, and plays of the 
University Summer Session and took ad- 
vantage of many of those of the late 
afternoon and evening. The class went 
in a body to hear Miss Reeiy’s lecture 
on “Recent Books” which, given in the 
auditorium of the Law School, attracted 
an audience that filled the room. The 
class also attended the dramatic reading 
of Lady Gregory’s “Hyacinth Halvey,” 
which was presented by the Wisconsin 
Library School Troupe in the auditori- 
um of the Engineering Building, by Dean 
Goodnight, Prof and Mrs. Beatty, Pro- 
fessor Thomas, Professor Cool, and Miss 
Reely. The particular play was chosen 
as a memorial to Lady Gregory, who had 
recently died, and her work for the lit- 
tle theatre movement. 

The traditional picnic at Turvillwood 
in the fifth week was an outstanding 
event of the summer, as it always is. 
Miss Hazeltine was at home at the Col- 
lege Club for an evening, which gave all 
an opportunity to see this fine Victorian 
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mansion, the old home of Colonel Vilas, 
so well known in Wisconsin history. Va- 
rious members of the class told stories, 
related interesting experiences, or read 
poetry, and at the end of the evening all 
sang college songs, Miss Lound leading. 
Others who shared in the impromptu 
program which all so greatly enjoyed 
were the Misses Engelhardt, Pepper, 
Reid, and Santini, and the Messrs. Kruse 
and Lincoln. On two of the hottest days 
ice cream was served in the new frozen 
cups. The work and play together in 
this intensive course make a community 
of interests that even in six weeks afford 
opportunity for acquaintance and friend- 
ship that become life long, and can in- 
deed be counted as one of its benefits. 

After the final examination on the last 
Friday morning, the class, before leav- 
ing, left with the School a sum of money 
as a parting gift to be added to that of 
other summer classes to purchase some 
rare book for the School’s collection, pos- 
sible a first edition of Webster’s Dic- 
tionary, 1828. 

The personnel of the session follows: 


Public Librarians 


Mildred E. Henneman, apprentice, Public 
Library, Bloomer 

Mrs. Ruth Jones, assistant, Public Library, 
Shenandoah, Iowa 
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Shirley L. Jones, assistant, Public Library, 
Kewanee, Il. 

Mrs. Clara Lieberg, librarian-elect, Public 
Library, Whitehall 

Lestrina Lueders, assistant, Public Li- 
brary, Columbus 

Anna F. McCabe, children’s librarian, Pub- 
lic Library, West Allis 

Dorotha L. Nelson, assistant, Parlin public 
library, Canton, IIl. 

Mrs. Zelma Ticen, assistant children’s de- 
— Public Library, Fort Wayne, 
nd. 


Teacher-Librarians 


Mrs. Ethel P. Allison, St. Joseph, Mo. 
Izola B. Becker, Middleton 
Mrs. Ethel M. Brann, Lake Geneva 
Margaret L. Clark, Warren, Pa. 
Edith Danielson, Lead, S. Dak 
Mary B. Davis, Richland Center 
Dorothy R. De Frees, Troy, Ohio 
Hilda E. Engelhardt, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Olga A. Erbe, Mabel, Minn. 
Ruth Fallgetter, Waupaca 
Mary Fischer, Shenandoah, Iowa 
Helen M. Forsyth, Westboro 
Doris O. Gilger, New Martinsville, W. Va. 
Miriam E. Hahn, Reedsburg 
Wauneta L. Hain, Janesville 
Zula M. Harris, Union City, Tennessee 
Emily V. Hurd, St. Louis, Mo. 
Rosalyn J. Kaiser, Racine 
Gladys E. Krostu, Madison 
Mr. Paul R. Kruse, University Park, Iowa 
Mr. Winfred J. Lincoln, Black Earth 
Alice C. Lound, Tomahawk 
Helen M. Marcher, Milwaukee 
Ellen M. Marshall, Fort Atkinson 
Irma H. Molzon, Beaver Dam 
Florence E. Nelson, Stevens Point 
Norma H. Olson, Mauston 
Mary M. Pepper, Alden, III. 
Ruth E. Reid, Topeka, Kans. 
Stella E. Russell, Wautoma 
Louise M. Santini, Hurley 
Sister Mary Carmelita, iiiwaukes 
Sister Mary Evangela, Chicago, Il. 
Ethel F. Stokes, Waterloo 
Lois Swain, Shenandoah, Iowa 
Gertrude C. Van Pietersom, 
Ruth F. Walker, Hancock 
Mae E. Wilkins, Madison 


Wauwatosa 








"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Send all news items to Mrs. Winifred L. Davis, Editor, ’Round the Circle 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission 


The accounts of library activities during the summer have occupied a prominent 
place in the news. Headlines alone indicate the range of these and the evident place 
of the library in the interests of the community, as well as the wide variety in read- 
ing interests. The news covers everything from “new books” added to the library to 
the progress of vacation reading clubs. Some of the headlines noted were: “Books of 
interest to all Racine Grocers”; from Two Rivers, “Popularity of Library ever on 
Increase”; from Eau Claire, “Library has Information on Canning”; from Menasha, 
“No Depression at the Library”; from Superior, “Building, and Remodeling Books 
at the Library”; from Oshkosh, “No Business Letup in Summer Months at City Li- 
braries”; from Fond du Lac, “Librarian Provides Bibliography on Economic Condi- 
tions for Readers.” 

Quite popular were the library drives for the purpose of bringing back lost books. 
Some of these are noted in detail below. Books returned to various libraries over the 
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period numbered all the way from 150 to 400 volumes. In one instance returned 
books were valued at $200, which would have been the cost of replacement. 

Rather unusual perhaps has been the frequency of burglars’ entering libraries. 
Five libraries were reported as having had this experience. 


Adams. A recent improvement at the 
library is the new sign placed over the 
front door. 

Two local book clubs give their books 
to the library as soon as the members 
have completed their reading. These ti- 
tles are published in the paper early in 
the season. 


Algoma. There were 347 more books 
circulated in July 1932 than in July 1931. 


Amherst. At the end of June the 
fourteenth list of books had been ac- 
knowledged in the campaign for gifts 
carried on by the library since early 
spring. 

In order to have necessary rebinding 
of books done, a bake sale was given. 


Antigo. Because of requests from the 
children story hours were resumed in 
August. 


Appleton. Reelection of all officers 
of the library board occurred at the an- 
nual meeting, with T. H. Ryan, presi- 
dent, Mrs. C. L. Sleeper, vice president, 
Mrs. Ruth Winslow, secretary. Commit- 
tees for the year were also appointed at 
this meeting. 

The statistics for the summer show in- 
creased use of the library, its reading 
room facilities as well as of its book 
stock. “The reading room and reference 
rooms are being used more than ever be- 
fore” according to reports from the li- 
brarian. In the children’s department 
during June almost 2,000 more books 
were issued than last year over the cor- 
responding period. 


Baraboo. The high school graduating 
class presented the library with a copy 
of the 1932 annual, Min-Ne-Wau-Kan. 


Beaver Dam. In the Milwaukee Jour- 
nal, in the department “Things Aren’t 
so Bad When... .” is a nice tribute to 
the local librarian which says in part, 


“The librarian at Beaver Dam, Wis., is a 
kind person who takes her job seriously. 
Her salary is small, but she does not let 
this fact interfere with her work... 
Many men and women tell of how she 
helped with their studies ... She is nev- 
er too busy to look up subjects for the 
woman who must have a paper on some 
subject or to help the urchin who is hav- 
ing a hard time with his geography.” 


Burlington. The following is taken 
from a news item concerning the li- 
brary’s growing patronage: “Some inter- 
esting deductions may be made from the 
circulation figures. Among these is the 
fact that proportionately children read 
many more nonfiction books than do the 
adult patrons of the library. Out of a 
total of 7,725 books borrowed, the chil- 
dren read 2,211 non-fiction books, while 
the adults read only 3,630 non-fiction 
books out of a total circulation of 15,660. 


Clintonville. At the annual meeting 
of the library board a communication 
from the Woman’s club asked permis- 
sion to make some changes in the library 
lighting system which would especially 
improve the lights for the reading ta- 
bles. The club will finance the project. 


Crandon. The following quotation 
from a local paper reflects a condition 
quite general in all libraries: “The Li- 
brary board held its regular monthly 
meeting at the library Monday night. 

“The problem now is how to make a 
little money go a long ways so that the 
increasing number of readers may not 
go away from the library empty-handed. 

“The money p2id by readers of rental 
books has made it possible to add forty 
volumes of the latest fiction. There are 
also some very interesting new non-fic- 
tion books on the shelves.” 


Cumberland. The librarian gives in- 
teresting publicity to certain worth 
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while pamphlets of a practical nature, as 
well as to challenging articles in current 
periodicals. 


Delavan. Mrs. Frederick A. Lipton, a 
resident of Milwaukee recently donated 
to the library a map of the city of Dela- 
van, drawn by her father, 72 years ago. 
The map shows the city of Delavan as it 
was then known. A number of drawings 
of some of the old prominent homes of 
Delavan are also shown in sketches, on 
either side of the map. 


Eau Claire. In connection with the 
“home coming” campaign for long lost 
books, a local laundry cooperated by al- 
lowing the library books to be dropped 
in laundry receptacles on various streets 
from which they were collected by the 
drivers of the laundry’s trucks. Six of 
these boxes were placed on the city’s 
streets, and seven in rural districts. One 
book was returned which had been miss- 
ing 20 years; another one for 10 years; 
several had been out 5 years. At the 
end of the campaign 311 lost books were 
back. 


Fond du Lac. The annual apprentice 
course was completed by 25 who re- 
ceived diplomas following a final ex- 
amination. The course which covers five 
weeks consists of lectures and practice 
work of one hour a day in each depart- 
ment. In return each student is asked 
to give one hour of assistance when 
needed for every hour of instruction. 

Members of the library staff and the 
apprentice class had a picnic lunch on 
the lawn of the library one evening dur- 
ing the summer. 

Installation of a “hobby” card service 
was one of the features of the summer. 
Registering their name on a special 
blank with their hobbies entitles patrons 
to early notification of new library 
books related to the particular subjects 
and a reserve for the same. 


Fort Atkinson. Mr. Charles B. Rog- 
ers has become the new president of the 
library, succeeding Mr. Paul C. Burch- 
ard. Mrs. C. A. Caswell was reelected 
secretary. 
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The extent to which the library’s 
“business” has increased is shown in the 
following: “The circulation for the 
month of July 1931, was 4,231. For July 
1932, it was 5,398. This jump of over 
25 per cent is being met with no increase 
in the budget. The number of new books 
purchased in July 1931 was 100 and in 
July 1932, it was 125, which number was 
materially augmented by forty novels, 
the gift of Mr. and Mrs. Carpenter of 
this city. The number of books mended 
in July 1931 was 320, while in July, 1932, 
it was 560. Increased circulation is 
bound to mean more wear and tear on 
books, and the need for more time and 
materials to be spent on mending.” 


Fox Lake. Mr. G. F. Roberts was 
elected president of the library board at 
its annual meeting. Mrs. W. E. Warren, 
treasurer, and Miss O’Connell, secretary, 
were reelected. Mr. George Medley was 
appointed to the board to succeed Dr. E. 
S. Elliott. 


Galesville. A detailed annual report 
of the library’s twenty-second year of 
service gives many interesting evidences 
of the library’s activities. The total 
volumes circulated numbered 18,730, a 
gain of 1,348 over the previous year. 
Records also show the use of pictures, 
clippings, maps and music, as well as 
the number of readers using the read- 
ing tables, and the number of reference 
questions for which information and ma- 
terial were secured. Special exhibits, 
Good Book week, and story hours all 
have mention in the report. Following 
its publication an editorial appreciation 
of the local library was expressed in the 
Galesville Republican, a part of which 
is quoted: 

“The annual report of Miss Ella D. 
Kneeland, published last week in The 
Republican, was an interesting docu- 
ment, or should have been, to those who 
have watched the progress of the library 
since 1910. 

“Galesville had progressed far in many 
ways before it acquired a public library. 
Prior to that time a few books were 
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available through a traveling library, 
but it was not until the late Mrs. W. J. 
Maxwell took up the permanent library 
movement that one was secured. It 
would be very fitting were a tablet to 
Mrs. Maxwell’s memory placed in the 
library. 

“But to establish a library and keep 
it supplied with books is one thing—to 
successfully conduct a library is another 
thing; and particularly is this so when 
funds available are reduced to the mini- 
mum. 

“Aside from the library board, there 
are very few people who are aware of 
the work that falls upon Miss Ella 
Kneeland, librarian... 

“For all of this she does not receive a 
real salary, as do librarians in large li- 
braries. Her pay is very modest. 

“Fact, is, The Republican believes, 
Miss Kneeland never took up this work 
for the money there is in it. She loves 
books, she likes the work and gets 
pleasure out of it. 

“And because she is so constituted, 
Galesville has an excellent librarian, and, 
therefore, a successful public library.” 

As in previous years, the library had 
an exhibit at the August County fair. 

A recent gift to the library is a maga- 
zine rack for juvenile periodicals. This 
was presented by the Auxiliary of the 
local American Legion post. 


Green Bay. Recent gifts to the li- 
brary consist of A dictionary of modern 
music and musicians, by A. E. Hall pre- 
sented by Mrs. Arthur Courtenay Ne- 
ville in memory of Isaac Togerson for 
several years a member of the library, 
and Tennyson, his art and relation to 
modern life, by Stopford Brooke, pre- 
sented by Miss Amanda Vermeyen. 

During 1931 the circulation for 12 
months was 52,919, a figure closely ap- 
proximated at the end of 7 months in 
1932. 

“Homecoming week” for long overdue 
books was considered a success. The fol- 
lowing extract is quoted: “The record 
was set by the return of ‘The Luck of 
Denewood’, a girl’s book, which the rec- 
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ord indicated had been missing from the 
library shelves since 1921. Next was 
‘The Courtship of Miles Standish’, miss- 
ing since 1927, which was returned to 
the adult department, and third ‘Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, His Life and Art’, 
which had not graced the institution’s 
racks since 1926.” 


Horicon. The meeting in July of the 
third quarterly session of the library 
board marked the election of the follow- 
ing officers: W. R. Bussewitz, president; 
William Butler, vice president; Sidney 
Wilke, secretary and treasurer. Other 
members of the board are W. H. Mark- 
ham, Miss Allie Freeman, and the Rev. 
F. A. Schwertfeger. 


Janesville. The last week in July 
showed a record of a greater circulation 
than at any time since the week of 
March 28 to April 2 when there is al- 
ways a high peak. Adult circulation in- 
creased 2,525 during July, 1932, a gain 
of more than 27 per cent over the 8,903 
circulated July, 1931. The juvenile cir- 
culation was 3,508 as against 3,294 for 
July 1931. 


Kaukauna. From all reports the va- 
cation reading club sponsored by the li- 
brary was a success. Forty-six members 
entered the contests for hidden titles, 
the picture contests, as well as the pro- 
gram of reading in order to earn the cer- 
tificate. From time to time there were 
published the names of those who had 
earned certificates, who had found a 
number of hidden titles, and who had 
successfully identified pictures. 

The librarian included in her July re- 
port a statement of the increase in cir- 
culation during the first six months in 
1932 over the corresponding period in 
1931. The increase was 7,220. 


Kenosha. In line with some of the 
other libraries, Kenosha also carried on 
a campaign to get back “wandering 
books”. Inventory revealed the fact that 
hundreds of books were missing from 
the shelves. From June 6 to June 18 a 
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campaign of extensive advertising was 
carried on through all the schools and 
newspapers. 

In some schools talks were given by 
the librarians while in others the an- 
nouncements were sent to the teachers 
and they gave the talks to the pupils. 
The children were made to feel a sense 
of responsibility toward the library and 
were enlisted to help in this drive for 
missing books. They enthusiastically re- 
sponded and each day the number of 
books returned was listed on the bulle- 
tin boards in the libraries, thus creating 
a considerable amount of interest. 

With the cooperation of the school 
principals, lockers and desks were in- 
spected for books. A box was placed in 
the schools, in the vestibules at the Cen- 
tral Library and in each of the branch 
libaries where books might be dropped. 
Many books were brought directly to the 
desk. 

During the second week the campaign 
was not only for the return of “wander- 
ing books” but for overdue books as 
well. Notice was given in the newspa- 
pers that for one week all fines would be 
cancelled. Also, outstanding accounts for 
fines except for lost and damaged books 
were cancelled if the borrower came to 
the library in person. No telephone calls 
for cancellation of fines were accepted. 


The librarian reports that this was a 
most successful venture and well worth 
the time and effort spent in carrying on 
the campaign as 156 lost books found 
their way back home. With the cancel- 
lation of fines many borrowers were al- 
lowed the privilege of drawing books 
again. In many cases it had been im- 
possible for them to raise the amount of 
fines, no matter how small. 

Models of interesting and famous 
houses have been on display in the li- 
brary during the summer. These minia- 
tures and models have been constructed 
by Fred Premo as an anti-depression 
hobby. The ideas and working plans 
were secured from the books available 
in the library. One model on display was 
that of a Dutch farmhouse. The house 
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and farmyard were complete with the 
buildings of neat stone masonry, 
thatched roofs, wooden doors and door- 
latches, the windmill and rainbarrel. 
The interior also was carried out in de- 
tail with beamed ceilings, wooden-pegged 
floors and hand made furniture. Anoth- 
er model was the famous Ann Hathaway 
cottage appropriately displayed with the 
Shakespeare tercentenary exhibit. 


Kiel. New books dealing with foreign 
countries and peoples have been re- 
ceived by the library through the Car- 
negie Endowment fund for the Interna- 
tional mind alcove. The titles are, Auto- 
biography of Andrew Carnegie; Buck, 
The good earth; Morton, In search of 
Ireland; Wagner, Korea; Spender, 
Through English eyes; Herring, The 
genius of Mexico. 


La Crosse County. The county li- 
brary reports that for the school year 
ending June 1932 a total of 6,943 vol- 
umes had been circulated 22,909 times in 
the country schools. 


Marshfield. Comparison of  circula- 
tion statistics during July for the past 
four years shows the following interest- 
ing growth: July 1929, 5,948; July 1930, 
7,025; July 1931, 8,703; July 1932, 10,009. 
Comparison of the first 7 months in 1931 
with the same period in 1932 shows a 
gain of nearly 10,000. 


Menasha. During July 7,039 books 
were issued, a gain of 1,976 over the 
same month last year. The average daily 
circulation was 281. In addition other 
activities for the month showed that 650 
books were repaired, 64 students assist- 
ed, 707 made use of the reading room, 72 
new readers were registered, and 220 
books were prepared for circulation. In 
August the circulation continued to in- 
crease, amounting to 8,095 which was an 
increase of 2,342 over August 1931. 


Milwaukee. With the  bookbuying 
budget for 1932 cut $30,000 the public 
spirited citizens of Milwaukee have re- 
sponded to the appeal for gifts of books 
by presenting more than 3,500 books 
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since March. By the middle of August 
about 2,000 of this number were already 
placed in circulation. 


Neenah. With the reopening of the 
school year, the public library had an 
added attraction for its young patrons. 
The new children’s department in the 
basement has been completed, with new 
steel shelving installed and with attrac- 
tively decorated walls. The change to 
these quarters has provided increased 
space as well as allowed a better ar- 
rangement of adult reading facilities on 
the main floor. 


Oshkosh. One feature of the summer 
work in the library was to conduct an 
“official census” in the children’s room. 
This covered one week. By actual count 
there were 910 visitors, 150 being adults. 
The count was made to test the accur- 
acy of the estimate made some time ago 
that the average daily patronage was 
from 75 to 100 based on the circulation 
counting two or three books circulated 
to a person. The count demonstrated 
that the number had been underesti- 
mated. 

The increasing work in the library has 
made it necessary to discontinue the re- 
serving of books over the telephone. 


Oshkosh—Winnebago County. Dur- 
ing the school year ending June 1932 
the 64 country schools served directly 
from the main library reported a circu- 
lation of 20,009. There are also 14 other 
schools served from the county stations. 
The picture collections which have be- 
come an important part of the county 
school work were loaned out 3,576 times. 


Reedsburg. The library’s gain in cir- 
culation has increased each month over 
the corresponding month of 1932. The 
total gain for the first six months of the 
present year was 2,744 over the corre- 
sponding period in 1931. 

Dr. R. D. Thompson was appointed a 
member of the library board this sum- 
mer, and has been made a member of 
the finance committee. 
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Shawano. The fee for instruction 
given in Contract Bridge by Mrs. Albert 
Trathen, it was announced, would be 
turned over to the library book fund. 


Stoughton. The library has received 
a shipment of books from the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace. 
There will form a part of the Interna- 
tional Mind Alcove. 

Over 5,000 more books have been 
drawn during the first half of the pres- 
ent year as compared with the corres- 
ponding period of 1931. 


Superior. Conspicuously placed in an 
issue of the local paper is the following 
assurance to the public that the library 
service is no farther than their telephone. 

“Is it inconvenient for you to get to 
the public library—three blocks from 
the nearest car-line? There are tele- 
phones for your convenience at both the 
main library and the East End branch. 
Just call Broad 60 or East 19 to renew 
those books (if not seven-day or re- 
served) and save a trip in the heat or 
rain. Or do you wish to verify the pro- 
nunciation or spelling of a word? Do 
you need an out-of-town address? Have 
you forgotten some useful statistics, or 
lost a recipe you wanted to use tonight? 
These are a few of the questions the li- 
brary assistant can often answer imme- 
diately over the telephone. If not, she 
will call you back as soon as possible. 
And don’t forget your nearest station. 
If not able to fulfill your requests direct- 
ly, the one in charge there will act as 
middleman in securing material from the 
main library for you. Save yourself by 
using your nearest library.” 


Viroqua. During the first six months 
of the year 15,113 books were circulated, 
an increase of 2,956 books over the cor- 
responding period in 1931. 


Watertown. Book plates have been 
printed for the library’s four memorial 
book funds. The interest from the John 
W. Cole fund, the more recent one, goes 
into non-fiction books for children; that 
of the Carroll fund into adult non-fic- 
tion; the other two funds are used for 
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German books. There are two additional 
funds, the Charles W. Straw, and the 
George Hawkins, the interest from which 
is used for some outstanding educational 
lecture each year, which is free to the 
public. 


Wisconsin Rapids. For those patrons 
who are readers of books in the German 
language, the librarian published in the 
local press the titles of the recent Ger- 
man collection received from the State 
traveling library department. 

A great deal of newspaper notice has 
been given to the vacation reading group 
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conducted by the library. The particular 
feature this summer was the compilation 
of a catalog of the books read by the 
child. 

The Encyclopedia of the social sciences 
has been added to the library’s reference 
collection. 


Withee. The annual meeting of the 
library board held early in August elect- 
ed the following officers: chairman, Mrs. 
Will Haas; vice chairman, Mrs. John 
Christensen; secretary, Mrs. Tom Haas; 
treasurer, N. F. Christiansen. 








HELP YOUR LIBRARY! 


In every community, large or small, the question of tax reduction is foremost, 
and the problem of where to reduce is of greatest public concern. If there is a 
flat reduction through every department, libraries and schools suffer along with 
over-padded bureaus and needless public services. Booksellers in every commu- 
nity should join with all book-minded people to emphasize the importance of main- 
taining the educational standards of the community, and they will have many op- 
portunities to do that during the next few months when such discussions are up. 
Libraries have had greatly increased demands in the present situation and have 
been meeting these demands heroically under great physical and financial strain 
and they need and must have moral support from everyone who can help in 
any way. 

THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY, Oct. 15, 1932. 
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A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT BOOKS 
Edited by Mary Katharine Reely 


General Works 


Gerould, James T. The college library 
building, its planning and equipment. 
1932. 116p. Scribner, $2. 022 
A discussion of the problems involved in 

college library planning and the essential 

requirements for building and equipment. 

Does not suggest plans. 


Henry, W. E. My own opinions upon li- 
braries and librarianship. 1931. 2838p. 
Univ. of Washington press, $2. 020.4 


A series of papers and addresses by the 
Dean Emeritus of the University of Wash- 
ington Library School. The papers are 
arranged chronologically and represent 
the growth and wisdom of 34 years of 
library service. 

See Booklist 29:291 Mar. ’32 


Philosophy and Religion 


Cressey, E. H. Yellow rivers. 1932. 
1538p. Harper, $1.50. 266 


Informative and readable chapters from 
the life of a Chinese missionary which 
give a different picture of conditions in 
China. Some of the stories have appeared 
in Asia. 


Goodenough, Florence L. Anger in 
young children. 1932. 278p. Univ. of 
Minn. press. $2.50. 157 


A rather specialized study in child psy- 
chology that may interest intelligent par- 
ents and study groups. 

See Booklist 28:334 Apr. '32 


Prichard, Harold A. The minister, the 
method and the message. 1932. 3038p. 
Scribner, $2.50. 251 


This book on preaching, altho intended 
for ministers, is vigorously written and 
will interest any reader who occasionally 
takes home a book of sermons. 

See Booklist 28:460 Jul. ’32 


Thom, Douglas A. Normal youth. 1932. 
3868p. Appleton, $2.50. 136.7 


An excellent book dealing with the 
older child, completing the work begun 
with Everyday problems of the everyday 
child. 

See Booklist 28:460 Jul. ’32 


Sociology 


Brookings, R. S. The way forward. 
1932. 96p. Macmillan, $1. 330.4 


Essays by a former business man since 
turned economist, dealing with fundamen- 
tal problems of world economics. The 
most interesting relates to the modified 
form of capitalism contemplated under the 
New Zealand Companies Empowering Act 
of 1924. 


Cantor, Nathaniel F. Crime, criminals 
and criminal justice. 1982. 470p. Holt, 
$3.50. 364 


A comprehensive treatise dealing with 
all phases of the problems of crime and 
criminals. Largely a review of the litera- 
ture of the subject and, hence, useful as a 
reference book. 

See Booklist 28:461 Jul. ’32 


Chase, Stuart. A new deal. 1932. 252p. 
Macmillan, $2.50. 330 


Beginning with an outline of the sixteen 
ways to make money, Mr. Chase reviews 
in turn the laissez faire policy of the 19th 
century and the economic developments 
of the 20th which led to the collapse in 
1929. He suggests that three roads are 
now open—revolution, business dictator- 
ship, and drastic modification of our pres- 
ent system within the limits of the law— 
he states his preference for the latter and 
outlines the steps he considers necessary 
for its achievement. 


Garrett, Garet. A bubble that broke 
the world. 1932. 178p. Little, $1. 
332.7 


According to the thesis of this book, the 
depression is a result of too liberal credit, 
particularly foreign investments and in- 
stallment selling. Originally published in 
the Saturday Evening Post. 


Hawes, Harry B. Philippine uncertain- 
ty. 1932. 360p. Century, $3. 327 
The author, U. S. Senator from Missouri, 

is an advocate of Philippine independence. 

His arguments, based on personal study 

and investigation in the islands, are pre- 

sented here. 


Hollander, J. H. Want and plenty. 1932. 
69p. Houghton, $1.25. 330.9 


An analysis of the causes of depression 
by a well-known economist, stressing the 
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World War, installment selling, unsound 
banking, and stock market speculation as 
lying at the root of the present ills. 

See Booklist 29:10 Sept. ’32 


Jacks, L. P. Education through recrea- 
tion. 1932. 155p. illus. Harper, $1.50. 
870.1 


A series of talks given by this English 
visitor under the auspices of the National 
Recreation Association. Of interest to 
those planning community recreation pro- 
grams. 


James, F. C. The road to revival. 1932. 
235p. Harper, $2.75. 330.9 


A good presentation of the views gen- 
erally held by economists of the progres- 
sive school regarding “the road to re- 
vival,” stressing easier money, credit con- 
trol, and higher wages. 

See Booklist 29:10 Sept. ’32 


Salter, Sir Arthur and others. The 
world’s economic crisis and the way of 
escape. 1932. 185p. Century, $1.75. 

330.9 


The annual series of Halley Stewart 
Lectures delivered by probably the six 
most prominent English economists, all of 
which deal with the way out of depres- 
sion. An excellent source for the prevail- 
ing views among informed Englishmen 
regarding the world’s troubles and the 
way out. 


Tipper, Henry. The new challenge of 
distribution. 1932. 216p. Harper, $3. 
830.1 


An abstract discussion of the distribu- 
tion problems in economics from the point 
of view of the individual business estab- 
lishment. 

See Booklist 29:12 Sept. ’32 


Costume 


Komisarjevsky, Theodore. The costume 
of the theatre. 1932. 178p. illus. Holt, 
$5. 391 


With chapters on the Greek theatre, the 
Roman theater, the miracle plays and 
moralities, and other historic phases, the 
author discusses the use of costume in the 
theatre in different ages down to the pres- 
ent. Rather a special book for the li- 
brary building up a collection on the sub- 
ject. 

See Booklist 28:462 Jul. ’32 
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Science and Useful Arts 


Cole, C. B. and Curtis, F. W. Tool and 
die design. 1932. 140p. illus. Am. 
Tech. Soc. $1.50. 621.9 


A practical handbook on tool design, 
die making and metal stamping. Well 
illustrated. 

See Booklist 28:297 Mar. ’32 


Daglish, Eric Fitch. How to see plants. 
1932. 122p. illus. Morrow, $1.50. 580 


Similar to How to see birds (BULLETIN 
Apr. ’32) and illustrated with more of the 
author’s exquisite wood cuts. Has chap- 
ters on How plants live; All about leaves; 
“Flesh-eating” plants; Leaf buds and leaf 
fall; How plants defend themselves; 
Flowers. 


The human voice, its 
1932. 301p. 


Felderman, Leon. 
care and development. 
Holt, $2.50. 616.3 


The subject is here treated from the 
point of view of a nose and throat spe- 
cialist. He discusses the diseases and in- 
fections that attack the throat and so 
affect the voice. Of interest from the 
points of view of both health and public 
speaking. 

See Booklist 28:185 Jan. '32 


Felt, E. P. Insects and diseases of or- 
namental trees and shrubs. 1932. 507p. 
illus. Macmillan, $5. 632 


Based on two earlier books: Felt. Man- 
wal of tree and shrub incests, and Rankin. 
Manual of tree diseases. Combined and 
revised to make a new work. Puts em- 
phasis on preventive measures. 

See Booklist 28:465 Jul. ’32 


Garland, Joseph. The youngest of the 
family. 1932. 196p. illus. Harvard, 
$2. 649.1 


Simply presented and comprehensive in- 
formation on the care and training of the 
baby. 

See Booklist 28:465 Jul. ’32 


Link, Henry C. The new psychology of 
selling and advertising. 1932. 298p. 
Macmillan, $3. 658.8 


The author says that the emphasis in 
business today is on what people will buy, 
in contrast to the old policy of breaking 
down sales resistance to articles which 
the promoter thinks they should buy. This 
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attempt to meet people’s wants and buy- 
ing habits is what he means by the new 
psychology. 

See Booklist 28:465 Jul. ’32 


Mann, Paul B. and Hastings, G. T. Out 
of doors, a guide to nature. 1982. 
448p. Holt, $2. 500 


A handbook intended for the use of city- 
bred young people in summer camps and 
on vacation trips to the country. Presents 
the facts about animal and plant life, 
topography and weather conditions in 
simple but well-organized form, with sup- 
plementary advice on outdoor activities in 
camp. An excellent book for any library. 


Opdycke, J. B. The English of com- 
merce. new ed. 1932. 475p. Scribner, 
$2. 652 


This is a new edition of an older book 
with a chapter added on Getting a job. 
Covers oral as well as written English 
and has chapters devoted to advertising. 


Useful where a book on the subject is 
desired. 
Singer, Charles. The story of living 


things. 1932. 572p. illus. Harper, $5. 
570 


The story of biology told in an inter- 
esting, altho not a popularized way. Well 
illustrated. Could be used for school ref- 
erence. 

See Booklist 28:339 Apr. '32 


Roberts, Thomas S. The birds of Min- 
nesota. 2 v. illus. Univ. of Minn. 
press, $6 (no discount). 598.2 


This two volume work represents a 
painstaking labor of love. The author has 
devoted a life time to the study of the 
birds of Minnesota and the book is pub- 
lished at the lowest cost possible, without 
reference to personal profit. The work 
consists primarily of a systematic account 
of the birds common to Minnesota, with 
ninety color plates and many black and 
white illustrations. While definitely local 
in its treatment and appeal will have an 
interest in neighboring states which share 
many, if not all, the species described. 


Stern, Philip Van Doren. An introduc- 
tion to typography. 1932. 214p. illus. 
Harprr. 655.2 
A logically-arranged and clearly-pre- 


sented introduction to modern typography. 
See Booklist 28:467 Jul. ’32 
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Fine Arts 


Clutton-Brock, Alan. An _ introduction 
to French painting. 1932. 142p. illus. 
Holt, $2.50. 759.4 


Treating the subject by periods, offers 
an excellent brief survey. Well illustrated 
and, at the price, worth adding to the art 
collection. 


Ommanney, Katherine A. The stage 
and the school. 1932. 449p. illus. Har- 
per, $1.48. 792 


Adapted for class room use, with many 
exercises for practice, this book will be 
useful in high school dramatics. 


Modern athletics. 
1932. 161p. illus. Scribner, $2. 796 


Tells “how to train for the various 
events of the track and field programme.” 
Author has been coach of American Olym- 
pic teams and is professor of physical ed- 
ucation at the University of Pennsylvania. 


Wolfflin, Heinrich. Principles of art his- 
tory. 1932. 237p. illus. Holt, $5. 
709 


This is the first English translation of 
a work which has gone thru seven edi- 
tions in Germany since its first publication 
in 1915 and has come to be recognized as 
a classic of art criticism. Covers drawing, 
sculpture, painting and architecture and 
is fully illustrated. 


Robertson, Lawson. 


Literature 


Anderson, Maxwell. Night over Taos. 
1932. 200p. French, $2. 812 or 822 


The action of this drama takes place in a 
single critical night when the power of 
old Spain in New Mexico is yielding to the 
new American civilization. Pablo Montoya 
of Taos, fighting to defend his city from 
the invading northerners, symbolizes the 
old order. 


Horace. The odes of Horace; tr. by H. 
E. Butler. 1932. 303p. Houghton, $2. 
874 


An attractive little edition with Latin 
and English on opposite pages. 


Norwood, Gilbert. Greek comedy. 1982. 
4138p. Luce, $5. 880 


A companion volume to the author’s 
Greek tragedy (A. L. A. Cat. 1926). For 
college and larger libraries. 
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One-Act plays for stage and study. 7th 
series. 1932. 3888p. French, $3. 822.08 


Much like the others in the series, a 
collection of plays that recommend them- 
selves for their actable qualities. The pre- 
face by Zona Gale is a distinctive feature 
of this volume, and is worth reading in 
itself as a discerning essay on drama. 


Potts, Abbie F. Kindred. 1932. 152p. 
Macmillan, $1.50. 811 or 821 


An epic poem based on the stories and 
traditions of the author’s Scotch and 
Dutch ancestors. Since it typifies many 
solid and decent families who have immi- 
grated to America it will probably be 
popular. Is pleasant reading and would 
be good for reading aloud. 


Sanctis, Francesco de. History of Itali- 


an literature. 1931. 2v. Harcourt, 
$3.75 each. 850.9 


The first English translation of a stand- 
ard work. For college and larger libraries. 
See Booklist 28:191 Jan. ’32 


Phillpotts, Bertha S. Edda and saga. 
1931. 256p. Holt, $1.25. 839.6 


A survey of old Norse literature in con- 
venient form. Medieval England 1066-1485. 
by F. M. Powicke is another recent vol- 
ume in the Home University library. 


Talbot, Francis X. Shining in darkness. 
1932. 1538p. Longmans, $2. 812 or 822 


Father Talbot has presented in dramatic 
form scenes from the life of Jesus. In two 
series: Born in Bethlehem, a nativity se- 
quence; and He is risen: Easter scenes. 
Of interest to church drama groups. 


History and Travel 


Brooks, Charles S. English spring. 
1932. 356p. illus. Harcourt, $3. 914.2 


Perhaps less humorously, but still pleas- 
antly, the author writes of further adven- 
tures in England, this time covering the 
south coast, Devon and Cornwall. 


Crandall, Lee S. Paradise quest. 1932. 
226p. Scribner, $3.50. 919.5 


The unusual nature of the author’s busi- 
ness in New Guinea, collecting birds of 
paradise for the New York zoological 
park, gives a special quality to this book 
of travel. Well illustrated with many pic- 
tures of native life. 
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Dulles, F. R. America in the Pacific. 
1932. 299p. Houghton, $3.50. 973 


A study of American relations in the 
Pacific over a period of a century. For the 
student of affairs. 

See Booklist 28:299 Jul. ’32 


Estabrook, Emma F. Givers of life. 
1932. 108p. illus. Marshal Jones, $2. 
970.1 


This little book dealing with the contri- 
butions of the American Indian to civili- 
zation was first published by the Univer- 
sity of New Mexico press. In the present 
edition it should reach a wider audience, 
for it gives in brief form the conclusions 
of modern archaeology on the subject, 
with particular reference to the Pueblo 
Indians of the South west. 


Fletcher, Albert C. B. Keep moving. 
1932. 278p. illus. Laidlaw, $2.50 910 
Slight sketches of travel in widely sep- 

arated parts of the world — both Europe 

and the Orient. Good for light reading. 


Frank, Waldo. Dawn in Russia. 1982. 
272p. Scribner, $2.25. 914.7 


The author brought a fresh point of 
view to Russia and in his observations 
and interpretations adds something to the 
already long list of books on the subject. 
Not for the reader who wants factual ma- 
terial. Partly reprinted from the New 
Republic. 

See Booklist 29:15 Sept. '32 


Robinson, G. T. Rural Russia under the 
old regime. 1932. 342p. illus. Long- 
mans. 947 
Scholarly work that contributes much 

to an understanding of recent develop- 

ments in Russia. For college and larger 
libraries. 


Biography 


Ackerley, J. R. Hindoo holiday. 1982. 
3841p. Viking, $2.50. 921 


This is the diary of a brilliant, cultured 
and observing young Englishman who 
spent five months as the close friend and 
confidant of a Maharajah. A delightful 
book. For all libraries. 

See Booklist 29:16 Sept. ’32 


De Voto, Bernard. Mark Twain’s Amer- 
ica. 1932. 358p. illus. Little, $4. 921 
That Mark Twain was a frontier humor- 

ist, a natural product of frontier condi- 

tions, and not the thwarted soul Van 

Wyck Brooks and other critics have made 
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him out to be, is the author’s theme. In 
developing it he introduces a wealth of 
back-ground material dealing with the 
middle western and the mining frontiers 
and more particularly with the type of 
native literature that flourished at the 
time. The author’s style makes somewhat 
difficult reading. 


Earhart, Amelia. The fun of it. 1932. 
218p. illus. Brewer, $2.50. 921 


Amelia Earhart tells of her early life 
and her flying experiences, and of the ac- 
complishments of other women flyers, in- 
cluding the lady-balloonists of early days. 
A brief account of her solo flight across 
the Atlantic completes the book. For ju- 
venile or adult rooms. 


Gaither, Frances. 1931. 
3803p. Holt, $3. 921 


The story of La Salle and his explora- 
tions well written, with careful attention 
to background and details. Illustrated 
with old maps. 


The fatal river. 


Giese, William F. Saint-Beuve, a liter- 
ary portrait. 1931. 386p. Univ. of 
Wisconsin, $2. 921 


This study of the famous French liter- 
ary critic may be added to the Literature 
collection of college and larger libraries. 


King, Grace. Memories of a southern 
woman of letters. 1932. 8398p. Mac- 
millan, $4. 921 


Grace King’s earliest memories were of 
the indignities suffered by the South in 
the Civil War, but her early and well- 
merited literary recognition came thru 
contacts with northern men of letters, and 
some of the pleasantest chapters in this 
book are of her relationships with these 
northern friends, particularly the fami- 
lies of Charles Dudley Warner and Samuel 
Clemens. She died in 1931 shortly after 
the completion of this book. 


Maclean, Catherine Macdonald. Doro- 
thy Wordsworth, the early years. 1932. 
4389p. illus. Viking, $5. 921 
For readers with the necessary literary 

background, this life of Wordsworth’s 

sister will prove a fascinating study. For 


college and larger libraries. 
See Booklist 28:473 Jul. ’32 


Marie, Grand duchess of Russia. A 
princess in exile. 1932. 299p. Viking, 
$3.50. 921 
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In this volume the Grand duchess Marie 
takes up her narrative where her first 
book, Education of a princess, ended, at 
the point of her escape from Russia across 
the border into Rumania, continues with 
her account of the days of apathy in Lon- 
don, years of struggle and adjustment to 
a new life in Paris, and ends with her de- 
cision to come to America. Appeared seri- 
ally in Cosmopolitan. 


Tucker, Ray and Barkley, F. R. Sons of 
the wild jackass. 1932. 3898p. illus. 
Page, $3. 920 


Lively sketches of the Progressive 
group in Congress,—Norris of Nebraska, 
Walsh of Montana, La Follette of Wiscon- 
sin, Shipstead of Minnesota, Nye of North 
Dakota, and nine others. Written from a 
sympathetic point of view, with a fore- 
word by the publisher saying that he does 
not agree with the authors. 


Fiction 
New Books by Well-known Authors 


Bailey, Temple. Little girl lost. 1932. 
3818p. Penn, $2. 


Two men loved Araminta. Janney want- 
ed her on a pedestal to be worshipped like 
a goddess but Barney wanted a wife to 
love and protect. Because she thought 
she loved Janney best, Araminta tried be- 
ing a goddess, went on the stage and had 
great success, only to discover that she 
really was just a common person after all 
longing for a home with Barney. 


De la Roche, Mazo. Lark ascending. 
1932. 301p. Little, $2.50. 


A dramatic and _  swiftly-moving story 
which follows the adventures of Fay Pal- 
mas, who seized the opportunity afforded 
by the death of her husband to escape 
from Saltport and, taking with her her 
son, Diego, her cousin, Josie and Purley 
Bond who loved her, sailed for the Medi- 
terranean. Fortune landed them in Sicily 
where, amid picturesque surroundings, 
many exciting things happened—among 
them Fay’s marriage to a count. This 
novel is written in a lighter vein than the 
Jalna books, and the characters, though 
engaging, are not as finely drawn. 


Grey, Zane. Robber’s roost. 1932. 295p. 


Harper, $2. 


A credulous Englishman, his beautiful 
sister, a gang of western bad men, one of 
whom reforms, are the characters in this 
romance of the ’70’s in Utah. 
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Lovelace, Maud Hart. The charming 
Sally. 1932. 311p. John Day, $2. 


Mrs. Lovelace has woven romance about 
the first theatrical company to venture to 
America, Hallam’s Comedians, who landed 
in Yorktown in 1752. The account of their 
brilliant reception in Virginia and the con- 
trasting coldness of the northern colonies 
seems to be founded on fact and based on 
a careful study of records. For some 
readers it may overshadow in interest the 
story of pretty Meg Palmer, who finds a 
champion for herself and her nameless 
child in Joel Ridgway, sturdy young Phil- 
adelphia Quaker. 


Hutchinson, A. S. M. Big business. 1932. 
3815p. Little, $2.50. 


Although it starts out in the vein of 
burlesque, the story soon develops a plot 
sufficient to hold the reader’s interest as it 
runs its farcical course. Illustrated with 
Gluyas Williams’ characteristically hum- 
orous sketches, 

See Booklist 29:18 Sept. ’32 


Oliver, John Rathbone. The good shep- 
herd. 1932. 3824p. Stokes, $2. 


A revised edition of a novel first pub- 
lished in 1917 under the pseudonym of 
John Roland. It is a psychological story 
analysing the self doubt and mental ill- 
ness of a young American doctor who, be- 
cause of an unsavory past, exiled himself 
in a remote Tyrolese village. In minister- 
ing to the simple inhabitants of Thiersee, 
Charles Edwards healed himself and with 
the aid of the schoolmaster, the priest and 
a woman, all of whom loved him, regained 
his manhood. The quiet Tyrolese valley 
before the war and the simple people who 
lived there are vividly drawn. 


Priestley, J. B. Faraway. 1932. 450p. 
Harper, $2.75. 


Starts out in the approved Priestly man- 
ner with William Dursley, of Buntingham, 
Suffolk, England, engaged in his weekly 
game of chess with his friend Mr. Green- 
law of the Grammar School. The game is 
interrupted by the unexpected arrival 
from nowhere of William’s eccentric un- 
cle, who promptly dies on his hands leav- 
ing William possessed of a secret that 
sends him off on strange adventures to 
the South seas. The adventures are not 
quite so convincing. 


Train, Arthur. Princess pro tem. 1932. 
3801p. Scribner, $2. 


Romantic story of an American girl who 
finds herself heir to a Balkan throne. 
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White, Nelia Gardner. Mrs. Green’s 
daughter-in-law. 1932. 300p. Stokes, 
$2. 


None of her own children have ever 
understood Phoebe Green. Her husband 
had been hard and overbearing, her 
mother-in-law tyrannical. It is in Laurie, 
the young bride that Luther, her second 
son, unexpectedly brings home, that she 
finds understanding companionship. May 
not be as well liked as Hathaway house. 


Wright, Harold Bell. Ma Cinderella. 
1932. 291p. Harper, $2. 


In his latest novel, which mingles 
drama, sentiment and a touch of mystery, 
the author goes back to the Ozarks for 
his setting. The story centers around Ann 
Haskell, grim, strong mountain woman 
who ruled her neighborhood with an iron 
hand until the day when the boy whom 
she had sent away years before to be edu- 
cated as a gentleman returned unexpect- 
edly to the mountains. 


New Talent 


Bentley, Phyllis. Inheritance. 
592p. Macmillan, $2.50. 


With the struggle between capital and 
labor in the Yorkshire weaving trade be- 
tween 1812 and 1931 as her background 
the author has told a story of six genera- 
tions of the Oldroyd family, one branch 
of which were mill owners and men of 
wealth, the other champions of the op- 
pressed mill workers. The book is long 
and will probably not reach a wide public, 
but the thoughtful, discriminating reader 
will find it well worth reading. 


Peking picnic. 1982. 355p. 


1932. 


Bridge, Ann. 
Little, $2.50. 


Despite disquieting rumors and unset- 
tled conditions around Peking, a group of 
English, French and Americans set out for 
a week-end picnic at an old monastery. 
The center of the group is Laura Leroy, 
whose undeniable charm and art of living 
influences each one in the party to consult 
her about the hopes, fears, or love affairs, 
that beset him. Thus, the way each person 
reacts to the difficulties that attend the 
picnic and the consequent capture by ban- 
dits is brought out. An excellent picture 
is drawn of the intricacies and delights 
of legation life in China. 


Brown, Beatrice Curtis. For the delight 
of Antonio. 1932. 302p. Houghton, $2. 


A well-written first novel, telling a 
story of italy in the early 19th century, 
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the story being that of Richard Campion, 
a young Englishman who, arriving with 
letters of introduction to a noble house, 
finds himself involved in its troubled af- 
fairs and pledged to rescue the son of the 
house, Antonio, from dangerous revolu- 
tionary associations. For the discrimi- 
nating. 


Gaye, Phoebe Fenwick. New heaven, 
new earth. 1932. 318p. Scribner, $2. 


That America may still hold out the 
promise of the title to incoming aliens is 
the suggestion of the story. The author, 
an English woman, introduces a group of 
people on shipboard, revealing in one case 
after the other what the voyage means 
and what promise it holds out. The reader 
becomes most interested in Marty, the 
English governess, but since the book ends 
with the docking of the boat, her story 
like the others is inconclusive. 


Knobloch, Edward. The man with the 
two mirrors. 1932. 376p. Holt, $2.50. 


Well-written story of a half Turkish, 
half English boy and a gentleman-adven- 
turer who becomes an art dealer in Paris 
and London. Swift action that holds in- 
terest. 


Lewis, Janet. The invasion. 1932. 356p. 
Harcourt, $2.50. 


An historical record rather than a novel, 
following the fortunes thru several gen- 
erations of the “Johnston family of St. 
Mary’s” (Sault Ste Marie). John Johnston, 
founder of the family, married an Ojibway 
maiden but trained his children in the 
cultured manners of his own people. Jane, 
the oldest daughter, married Henry 
Schoolcraft, the historian, and other mem- 
bers of the family held honored places in 
the history of Michigan. Has some local 
interest for Wisconsin. 


MacLeod, Le Roy. The years of peace. 
1932. 8324p. Century, $2.50. 


A slow-moving and plotless study of the 
years following the Civil war. Tyler Peck, 
a Kentuckian whose three brothers are in 
the Union army, is the one member of his 
family with Confederate sympathies. Un- 
able to fight for the South, he has moved 
into the Wabash valley in Indiana to be 
out of touch with the conflict. The story 
is one of the daily life of farm and neigh- 
borhood, the birth of children, and the ad- 
justments of marriage, and is told with a 
fine sense of reality in characters and 
scenes, but at times with the realism that 
offends some readers. 
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Ross, Ishbel. Promenade deck. 1932. 


332p. Harper, $2. 


Promenade deck is a travel story with- 
out much plot, interesting for its descrip- 
tion of a world cruise and the varied types 
always found on ship-board. 


Saint-Exupiry, Antoine de. Night flight. 
1932. 198p. Century, $1.75. 


A vivid and poetic interpretation of the 
new world of the airplane. Three mail 
planes are converging on Buenos Aires, 
from Patagonia, Chile and Paraguay. The 
European mail is waiting. One of the 
three is wrecked and lost in a cyclone, but 
the service goes on. 


Omnibus Books 


Oppenheim, E. Phillips. Shudders and 
thrills. 1932. 1041p. Little, $2.50. 


This second “Oppenheim omnibus” con- 
tains two of his novels, The evil shepherd 
and Ghosts of society and three collections 
of related short stories. 


Rice, Grantland and Powel, Harford. The 
omnibus of sport. 1932. 954p. illus. 
Harper, $3.50. 


A collection of short stories and other 
selections celebrating various sports— 
football, baseball, horseracing, and so on, 
with one section chronologically arranged 
to show the development of sport from 
ancient times down. 


Children’s Literature 


Dalgliesh, Alice. First experiences with 
literature. 1932. 162p. illus. Scribner, 
$1.25. 372 
An outline of children’s literature which 

will be of interest to heads of children’s 
departments and to beginners in children’s 
work. Has a section devoted to story 
telling and includes test questions on chil- 
dren’s books and helpful lists. 


Children’s Books 


Allen, Merrit P. Joaquin Miller, fron- 
tier poet. (the Long rifle series) 1932. 
1638p. Harper, $1. 921 
The adventurous life of an American 

poet, with special emphasis on pioneer 

days and Indian experiences. Will interest 
boys and girls who crave adventure. Pub- 
lished as the first volume of a new series. 

Armstrong, Edith Mason. The Mason 
children. 1932. 202p. illus. Rand, Mc- 
Nally, $1.75. 
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The Mason children lived in Chicago but 
spent their summers at Lake Delavan in 
Wisconsin. ‘This story tells of all that 
happened to the lively group during one 
summer. 


Carroll, Lewis. Alice’s adventures un- 
derground. 1982. 91p. illus. Macmil- 
lan, $1. 398 


A facsimile edition of the first hand- 
written version of Alice. Good to have 
for exhibit purposes. 


Ershov, Petr Pavlovich. Humpy; tr. 
from the Russian by W. C. White. 
1931. 110p. illus. Harper, $2.50. 398 


A prose version of a Russian narrative 
poem written about one hundred years 
ago. On that popular theme, the adven- 
tures of the third and youngest son, al- 
ways considered a dunce. 


Hamilton, Edwin T. Handicraft for 
girls. 1932. 270p. illus. Harcourt, $3. 
740 


A practical and useful book of a type 
always in demand. Covers stenciling, pot- 
tery, hooked rugs, block printing, batik, 
metalcraft, and many similar subjects. 


McNeely, Marian Hurd. The way to 
glory. 1932. 240p. Longmans, $2. 


A collection of stories about people who 
seem very real. Altho rather uneven in 
merit, they are written with sympathy 
and understanding and will appeal to girls 
who have brothers and to boys who have 
dogs. Introduction by Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher. 


Means, Florence C. Ranch and ring. 
1932. 260p. illus. Houghton, $2. 


This story for girls is a continuation of 
The candle in the mist (BULLETIN, Dec. 
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''81) and takes the courageous Janey on a 


pioneering expedition to Colorado. Bor- 
ders on the improbable in plot, but char- 
acters and atmosphere are wholesome. 


Richards, Laura E. Tirra lirra: rhymes 
old and new. 1932. 194p. illus. Little, 
$2.50. 811 or 821 


A selection of rhymes and nonsense 
verses taken from the volumes of St. 
Nicholas of a generation ago with addi- 
tions from Mrs. Richards’ recent contribu- 
tions to the same magazine. May Lamber- 
ton Becker, present editor, who is respon- 
sible for the revival of interest in these 
delightful jingles, writes an introduction. 


Solar, Frank I. Hand craft projects. 
Book 3. 1931. 157p. illus. Bruce, 


$1.25. 871.4 


The third in a series of books present- 
ing interesting and useful craft projects 
that may be made in home or school shops. 


Stackpole, E. A. You fight for treasure. 
1932. 307p. illus. Morrow, $2. 


An adventure story for boys carrying 
on the story of Timothy Pinkham of 
Smuggler’s luck (BULLETIN Jul. °’31) but 
independent of it. 

See Booklist 29:20 Sept. '32 


Tousey, Sanford. Cowboy Tommy. 1932. 
illus. Doubleday, $1.50. 
Younger boys will enjoy this picture 


book about the adventures of a little boy 
on a Texas ranch a generation ago. 


Inexpensive Reprints 


Windmill books. Doubleday, $1. 
American Boy sports stories 
Michaelis. Bibi 

Story of a little Danish girl. 








